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THE ROMANCE 


UR civilization is not yet near the 
() meridian. In fact, it is only at 
its cock-crowing and the morning-star. 
It almost takes away one’s breath 
to be told in the old doggerel that “a 
railway will be made to span the skies,” 
and, to “save Apollo's team, run the 
solar chariot by steam.” But we are 
prepared to realize anything novel and 
progressive in this age of wonderful in- 
ventive genius and commercial enter- 
prise — of startling success and aston- 
ishing mutations. Commerce has its 
phases of romance, as well as sources 
of blessing. If it costs the price of 
three-fourths the surplus of the pro 
dycts of the West to transport the re 
maining one-fourth to the seaboard, we 
are consoled with the fact that news 
can now be telegraphed from Mel- 
bourne to the United States in one 
day, or that one’s person can be taken 
from London to Australia, v/a New 
York and San Francisco, in forty-two 
days. But while economists are en- 
deavoring to solve the problem of 
cheap transportation, scientists are 
searching for the North and South 
Poles simultaneously. The old dreams 
of Herodotus may be true in fact, so fat 
as the land of the Hyperboreans is con- 
cerned, and the story of the Greek cos- 
mogonists may yet be sung again ; but 
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it remains for the Anglo-Saxon to 
pierce the iron ring of icebergs, rising 
high as the Himalayas, and erect the 
marks of civilization among the dwell- 
ers of the valley of which Thuriz and 
Kane believed. 

The dry and material features of com- 
merce, as well as its science and ro- 
mance, are identified with the birth, 
childhood, and manhood of the Anglo- 
Saxon race; and to this race Provi- 
dence has assigned a destiny that is 
more than imperial. Biding its time, 
it has at last reared a moral empire 
upon the ruins of all former civiliza- 
tions; and under the sway of the 
Anglo-Saxon the world has been 
girdled by the Saxon, even stopping 
by the way at the threshold of the 
mother of nations, from whence it set 
out on foot three thousand years ago, 
but to return by steam and rail. As 
the acolyte of progress, the Anglo 
Saxon carries the olive-branch of peace 

not the sword: but when the sword, 
only for the sake of peace. If, too, the 
strong Roman grew stronger as he 
gazed upon the statutes that linked 
him to the gods, and exclaimed in the 
fulness of his heart, “ Cives Romanus 
sum!” so also do the descendants of 
the Saxon race recognize each other as 
brothers engaged in a common work 
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—to achieve the conquests predestined 
for a pure civilization. The manifest 
destiny of the race is already fore- 
shadowed. In these latter days, steam, 
electricity, and engineering skill, com- 
bined with capital, pluck, and oppor- 
tunity, constitute the talismanic power 
that enables the Anglo-Saxon to make 
conquests upon a more lasting and 
peaceful basis than those incident to 
paper protocols and the uncertainties 
of diplomacy. 
Identified with the 
as the triumphs of commerce, we have 
to remark its mutations. ‘ Carrying 
coals to Newcastie”” has been experi- 
the 
sending of wheat from San Francisco 
to Chicago, the great grain market of 
the world, is an exemplification of 
commercial mutation —the former city 
having shipped at least five million 
centals of that cereal to Europe, but 
still seeking Chicago as the 
through which to dispose of a portion 


romance as well 


enced within a six-month: and 


source 
of the surplus. Again, the opening of 
the Suez Canal to successful traffic bids 
fair to restore the old cities of the East 
their 
importance, while at the same time en- 


to some of ancient commercial 
riching the great cities of Northern and 
Western Europe and America; and 
thus the once seat of empire hopes to 
into 
deed, we are told that perforce the law 


blossom again prosperity. — In- 
of commerce seeking the straightest 
routes, the ancient energy of Italy has 
recently manifested itself by the organ- 
ization of the Jessa. Maritini 
/taline in Turin, which contemplates 
the establishment of a line of steam 


ships to ply between Genoa, Venice, 


Leer 


and other Italian cities, 77a the Suez 
Canal, and China, India, and Austra 
lia, including a weekly line to New 
York. 
late ex- Emperor Napoleon III. aided 
the of the 
with a view of making Marseilles the 
principal mart of the Eastern traffic 

but England circumvented the enter 


It will be remembered that the 


construction Suez Canal, 


prise by making the wide detour of the 
Straits of Gibraltar. The construction 
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of the Suez Canal, uniting the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean, promises to bx 
followed by cutting a passage for ships 
through the Isthmus of Panama, ther 

by uniting the Atlantic and Pacifi 
Oceans; and whenever this is accom- 
plished —a contingency which is cer- 
tain — the commerce of the world will 
Places on the Paci 
fic and the Atlantic will become great 


be revolutionized. 


commercial cities, and other changes 
may be wrought, the significance of 
this 
Brussels 


which we dare not predict. In 


connection, we notice in a 
publication of a recent date a rather 
singular argument against the Darien 
Canal. 


idea regarding the politics and future 


We are favored with a new 
prospects along the Pacitic coast of 
South 
tempt Is made to open an inter-oceank 


America, in case a serious. at 


canal across the isthmus. The security 
and integrity of Peru, Chili, Bolivia, 
and Ecuador, as well as of Panama 
and Darien, all depend upon keeping 
intact the rocky which 
nature has firmly united the Northern 
and Southern continents of America 
At present the four principal republics 


isthmus with 


can make themselves respected, and 
an equilibrium is produced and main 
tained; but if the world of 
commerce and trade, desiring to open 


restless 


a shorter way for its ships, goods and 
emigrants than by the Straits of Magel- 
lan, cuts a channel across the isthmus, 
mingling the waters of the Atlantic 
and Pacific, the spade and level of the 
engineer, together with no faith in hu- 
man nature, will result in European 
aggression and conquest of the South 
\merican republics. But, be this as it 
may, the Darien Canal is only a ques- 
tion of time. Russia, England, Ger- 
many and Austria are now in the field 
as competitors of the United States, 
the latter must be put 
equality with them as to time and dis 
The forme: 


and on an 
tance of transportation. 
commercial nations are using the Suez 
cut-off; they no longer round the Cape 
American 
storms of 


while an 
the 


of Good Hope; 


vessel must encounter 
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Cape Horn before spreading its wings 
on the Pacific. 

Then, there is the Euphrates Valley 
Railroad to India, through Turkey — 


one of the most stupendous ideas of 


modern commerce, traversing by rail a 
distance of six thousand miles, extend- 
ing to and crossing the Bosphorus by 
ferry, thence straight to Adalia, on the 
Mediterranean, thence through the 
Euphrates Valley, and along the shores 
of the Persian Gulf and the Arabian 
Sea, to its destination; while the rail- 
way under the Alps will also shorten 
and cheapen the distance 
the extreme East and the West, be- 
sides producing strange and important 
changes in the ruts of commerce, de- 
veloping new cities, and resurrecting 
From Egypt to London in 
a week, will, one of these days, be re- 
duced in time; and from Liverpool to 
Bombay in seventy~ days, instead of 
eighty - three, as now. 
is jealous of the marine engine; the 
palace car is engaged in a friendly 


between 


old ones. 


The iron horse 


rivalry with the sumptuously appoint- 
ed cabin of the magnificent steamship. 

But if there were anything needed to 
realize the romance of commerce, in- 
volving great scientific feats, we have 
only to refer briefly to the numerous 
South 

the 
have 


enterprises now maturing, in 
America, where the Andes and 


Amazon are soon destined to 


their stillness broken by the music of 


advanced civilization. Both the tele- 
graph and the iron horse have awak- 
ened ambition in the veins of the peo- 
ple of the undeveloped South Ameri- 
can States; and we are gratified to 
record the tact that North American 
enterprise is the chief motor in the 
We 


peculiar interest how Mr. Henry Meiggs 


glorious work. have read with 
has acclimated the screeching locomo- 
tive in the republic of Chili, providing 
means for the transportation of the 
mineral and other wealth of the in- 
terior to the coast, by overcoming 
obstacles that are a credit to engineer- 
ing skill and indomitable pluck; and 
that 


informed another 


now we 


are 
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American citizen, Colonel Church, has 
undertaken an enterprise of equally 
great importance, calculated to liberate 
the wealth of the land of the Incas— 
Obtaining 
first the consent and coéperation of 


Bolivia, or Upper Peru. 


Brazil, the necessary concessions were 
obtained from Bolivia, in order to reach 
the Atlantic Ocean through the mighty 
Amazon and its affluents. By refer- 
ring to the map, it will be seen that 
the principal Bolivian affluent is the 
Mamore, a tributary to the Maderia, 
which is itself tributary to the Amazon. 
These rivers would afford an uninter- 
rupted system of navigation four thous- 
and miles in extent —longer than that 
of the Mississippi— were it not for the 
rapids of the Maderia, extending some 
two hundred and thirty miles. To 
avoid the difficulty of these rapids, the 
Maderia and Mamore Railway Com- 
pany—an English organization, formed 
in London—has agreed to build a 
railroad round the rapids, on Brazilian 
soil, and the contract requires the road 
to be put in running order by April 30, 
1874. 
road will be three millions of dollars. 
In addition to this, steamers are build- 
ing to carry freight and travel from the 
railroad, va the Amazon, to the ocean. 
Thus it will be seen that within a few 
years the traveller who may have visit- 
ed the volcanic desolations of Babel- 
mandeb, or India's coral strand, or the 
Flowery Kingdom, or even journeyed 
round the world in one hundred and 
eighty days, will soon have an oppor- 
tunity to visit one of the richest of the 
South American republics, at the same 
time going up the Amazon, and pene- 
trating the very heart of the continent, 
which for 


The expense of building the 


centuries has been as a 
cypher to the outside world, but pos- 
elements of and 
natural attractions that have to some 


extent a semblance of the charming 


sessing commerce 


narratives of the most gifted necro- 
mancers of literature. 

Coupled with the new inroads of 
commerce in Northern South America, 
the Government of Brazil has granted 
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a concession for an Atlantic telegraph 
cable between Rio Janeiro, in Brazil, 
and the Portuguese coast. Although 
this scheme awaits the enterprise of 
the future, there is no doubt that a few 
years hence it will be realized, and that 
we shall see Rio Janeiro the terminal 
land point of wires stretching from 
Peru, Chili, the Argentine States, the 
United States of Colombia, Venezuela, 
and the whole region of country south 
of the Isthmus of Darien. Brazil, pos- 
sessing the means of a magnificent 
trade and natural advantages of a high 
order, only needs the quickening im- 
pulse of American enterprise to make 
that vast empire an empire indeed. 
The electric telegraph and the iron 
horse will change the stagnating indo- 
lence of that people into genuine 
enterprise. The shrill shriek of the 
locomotive, bounding along the iron 
ribbon through valleys and _ over 
mountains, will open the eyes and ears 
of the people and set them to think- 
ing; while the electric currents will 
infuse into them new life and stimulate 
their ambition. Great civilizers are 
these two agencies, bringing the North, 
South, East and West together in com- 
mercial union, compelling their myriad 
hands to serve one another, and serve 
them well. If, as has been estimated, 
every five hundred miles of railway in 
the United States adds one hundred 
and twenty millions of dollars yearly 
to the national wealth, what may not 
the gridironing of South America with 
railroads do for that country? Brazil 
may well learn a from the 
worthy and wealthy old burghers of 
Amsterdam, who have no idea of al 
great city—built in a 


lesson 


lowing their 
month —to be wiped out of existence. 
Some night by the persistent aggres- 
sions of the stormy North Sea. The 
Dutch have not only taken Holland, 
but can boast the creation of their 
land, overcoming the forces of nature 
with as much engineering skill as has 
been evidenced in the climbing of the 
Andes or the Rocky Mountains by the 
iron horse. The new canal, costing per- 
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haps twenty millions of dollars,running 
across the narrowest part of the pen- 
insula to the North Sea at Velzen, now 
promises to completed within 
twenty - four months; and when it is 
finished, Amsterdam will not only be 
protected against the powers of the 
sea, but will bring the city within 
two hours of old Ocean, and thus also 
be the means of rescuing her com- 


be 


merce from its threatened extinction. 
There is a romance about this under- 
taking which is worthy of the most 
progressive commercial nation. Not 
afar off, too, we are told of a gigantic 
project entertained by the North Ger- 
man government —the building of a 
canal across the peninsula of Jutland. 
The idea of such a water-communica- 
tion has long been entertained by 
Germany, which looks forward with 


prophetic eyes. During the winter: 
season, the strait between Denmark 
on the south, and Sweden and Nor- 


way on the north, is frozen over, so 
that the immense trade of the Baltic 
finds no outlet by water until the re- 
opening of navigation. Thus is a 
large and important traffic cut off from 
Great Britain, France, Holland and 
Spain, for*a considerable period. But 
such a canal would probably be looked 
upon as a menace, thus possessing a 
political significance. In the event of 
war with’ any of the western powers of 
Europe, Germany, with the canal, could 
make it disagreeable for Great Britain, 
Holland, Belgium and France; and the 
post upon the side of the Baltic would 
present a strong front to Russia or 
Sweden. The mouth of the river 
Eyder is talked of as the western ter- 
minus of the canal; and it will be 
remembered that twenty miles west of 
here lies the little but important island 
of Heligoland, ceded to Great Britain 
many years ago, but which Germany 
now wants, for obvious purposes. It 
is proposed to make the canal large 
enough for iron steamers and mer- 
chant ships. 

Again, turning our eyes toward the 
vast Northwest, to the land of cold and 
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ice, high up above Alaska, to Behring 
Straits, we see in imagination 
Europe and Asia connected by a line 
of telegraph. In fact, a plan for the 
establishment of a line of telegraph 
two countries, at this 


our 


between the 
point, is being seriously considered. 
Captain W. F. Butler, who has looked 
the ground well over in all its physical 
bearings and financial aspects, taking 
the points now connected by telegraph 
to Asia and America, divides its inter- 
vening space into two portions — Fort 
Garry in the new Canadian province 
of Manitoba, and Nicolaevsk at the 
mouth of the Amoor river in eastern 
Asiatic Russia. They are distant, ac- 
cording to the proposed route, about 
tive thousand miles — the first part of 
the line, from Fort Garry to Behring 
Straits, being about three thousand 
miles ; and the second, from Behring 
Straits to the Amoor, is two thousand 
miles. By taking advantage of the 
rivers and lakes that are almost in a 
direct line from Fort Garry to the 
Straits, a new cable could be laid in 
those waters. But while this scheme 
is being discussed, a proposition is 
also being considered to construct a 
line of telegraph from San Francisco to 
Japan and Shanghai, to communicate 
with the Russian telegraph system in 
the Asiatic provinces in that empire. 
It will also extend to Australia and 
British India. <A bill is now pending 
in Congress for the incorporation of 
the American and East India Tele- 
graph Company. At present 
graphic communication between any 
part of the United States and Japan 
or China must be sent va the Atlantic 
Cable to England. By the proposed 
American 
question the shortened distance, which 
would be of no account, there would 
be an important reduction in expense. 
Of the 53,000 miles of submarine cable 
in operation, three-fourths are control- 
led by English capitalists. We also 


tele- 


route, leaving out of the 


notice that the government of the Cape 
of Good Hope has invited proposals 
for the establishment of electric com- 
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munication between that country and 
England va Mauritius to Aden by sub- 
marine cable. Both the above schemes 
are vast in their character; but there 
is now nothing impossible in the realm 
of telegraphy. 

The telegraph is interwoven with 
commerce, and the more civilized por- 
tion of the world is rapidly becoming 
a net-work of wires, while old Ocean's 
bed is becoming familiar with the sub- 
marine cable. It only remains to lay 
the projected cable from California 
across the Pacitic, to complete the 
girdle round the earth, and bring the 
extremes within speaking distance of 
each other—one of the most important 
links in the girdle being that between 
England and Adelaide, South Austra- 
That this 
girdle will soon be complete, we are as- 


lia, distance 12,650 miles. 


sured “by the inexorable logic of 
events ;"’ and as the telegraph is yet in 


its infancy, it is difficult to predict the 
full fruition of this triumph of the 
nineteenth century. There is certainly 
a romance in commerce little dreamed 
of, when we contemplate the wonder- 
ful achievements of science and of en- 
terprise in this direction, to say nothing 
of the christianizing and social in- 
fluences which they exert. 
the light of a new invention, the tele- 
while labor in 
increases it in 


Viewed in 


graph, saving one 


direction, others, so 
that commerce is no nearer the millen- 
nium of its destiny than it was when the 
first steamship crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean. 
chant who cannot get a letter to Mel- 
bourne in less than ninety or one hun- 
dred days, can now tell his agent what 
thus demonstrating in 
one respect how the telegraph quickens 
the currents of trade and tends to re- 
the whole business world to a 


The Boston or Chicago mer- 


to do daily; 


duce 
level. 

It is proper here to observe that the 
establishment of more telegraphs on 
the land and under the water has be- 
come New 
and important lines of steamships are 
almost monthly being established with 


a commercial necessity. 


















the uttermost parts of the earth, and 
time and space must be annihilated to 
direct their movements promptly. The 
establishment of a line of mail steam- 
ers between Auckland, New Zealand, 
and the Fiji Islands, will advance the 
interests of commerce in the Pacific 
Ocean ; and a steamer line maintained 
between Levuka and Honolulu, a dis- 
tance of 2,500 miles, will help to render 


the Fiji group a converging point of 


steamers from New Zealand, Sydney, 
Melbourne, Brisbane, North Australia, 
and New Guinea. And now we are 
also informed that within seven months 
the time between Melbourne and Lon- 
don, via San Francisco and New 
York, by steam, is to be reduced to 
forty-two days. It is the intention of 
a powerful English - Australian com 
pany to form a steamship line between 
these two extreme points, in connec- 
tion with a co-operative alliance con- 
sisting of the Pennsylvania Central, 
the Union Pacific, and the Central 
Pacific Railway Companies, and with 
the “‘ White Star Line” across the At- 
lantic, and powerful steamers on the 
Pacific. Thus the earth will be girdled 
in more respects than one. In the face 
of what has been accomplished, from 
the piercing of the Alps to the cross- 
ing of the Rocky Mountains by the 
iron horse, what have we not a right 
to expect in the way of new routes of 
steam navigation ? 

It is well known that the 
Asiatic empire of Russia has been for 


semi- 


years pushing its conquests eastward 
Her left flank has 
indeed pressed across the Amoor, and 


and southward. 


now rests calmly but determinedly 
half-way down the sea of Japan; 
while her right has actually swept 


across, or nearly so, the whole of 
Turkistan, looking toward the Anglo- 
Indian frontier. Russian civilization 
is marching eastward to the Pacific, 
willing to respond to the call of the 
free civilization which America is 
planting rapidly in that direction, 
forming a National Colossi, cach stand- 
side of a 


ing with one foot on each 
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hemisphere, while the 
civilization already erected at the South 
—referring to India—is permeating 
towards the North and radiating down 
ward, to the great alarm of the old 
effete system of civilization. In fact, 
it is through the systematic agency of 


magnificent 


missionaries, commercial agencies, and 
railways and telegraphs, that Asia is 
to be conquered. Indeed, as long ago 
as 1853-54 the project of an Asiatic 
railroad was agitated, and the British 
government sent out a party of en- 
gineers to survey and locate a route. 
Three feasible points were reported 

one, the most northerly, from Alexan 
drete the central 
Burut, over Dehanon, through Dam 
ascus, Palmyra, Monsol, and so on 
and the third from Tyre or Jaffa. The 
central was reported the shortest, being 


(Scandaron) ; from 


most direct, and the engineering diffi 
culties to be met in crossing the Leba- 
non and anti-Lebanon ranges of moun- 
tains were reported not to be serious. Of 
course, no private enterprise would be 
equal to such an undertaking. In a 
military point of view, England could 
well afford to build this road, as she 
would always be able to control the 
shortest and most speedy route for 
reaching her Indian possessions. Be- 
sides, in these days of rapid transit the 
world of trade demands a quicker and 
safer means of obtaining the rich silks 
and other productions of the East than 
the dangerous navigation of the Indian 
Ocean and the Red Sea affords. 

When the Pheenicians sailed around 
Africa, 604 L.C., they little dreamed 
that the discoveries of Columbus and 
the enterprise of the Dutch and the 
Portuguese and the English, would 
ripen into a commerce that has as- 
tonished the world, and given to it a 
romance that is worthy of the myste- 
ries of the magician's art. Commerce, 
as well as history, repeats itself; and 
we have to-day striking instances 
of this. The Isthmus of Suez, before 
the Napoleonic idea seized upon it in 
this latter age 
inter-communication, was traversed by 


and made it a means of 
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a canal said to have been commenced 
by Pharoah Necho, and finished by the 
Persian king Darius ; but having been 
allowed to fall into disuse and decay 
it was subsequently restored, and re 
mained in a navigable condition tll 


the age of Augustus, when it gave 


passage to large Roman fleets engaged 
in the India trade. ‘The closing of the 


canal as an obstacle to a continuous 


line of ocean traversing 
the 


hemisphere, for so long 


navigation, 


eastern portion of the northern 
a period, is 
only to be wondered at when one con 
sults a well constructed mercatorial 
map showing the commercial advan- 
tages of this “ cut-off.” Truly, the 
advance of civilization may be gauged 
from the extension of its railway lines 


and inter-oceanic canals; and the day 
is not far distant when’ the impracti 
cable continent of Asia, which breaks 
the continuity of the route of travel 
and traffic fromthe head of navigation 
on the Yang-tse-Kiang river, in China, 


to Port Said, the northern terminus ot 


the Suez Canal, will be made to feel 
the influence of the romance that 
exists like a halo around the world’s 
commerce It is not too much to pre- 
dict that the massive Himalavas will 
vet “down” at the bidding of engi- 


necring skill and Anglo-Saxon capital; 
while the transit of the three southern 
peninsulas, Arabia, Hindostan, and 
Farther India, will be 
viceable for frequency of shipment, and 


rendered set 
thus the world’s traffic pass over the 
direct alignment for continuous travel, 
without dropping down to the Indian 
Ocean, as is now the case. 

The Asia 


must soon fall before the pressure of 


Semitic governments of 


occidental and commerce ; 
and already the music of the paddlk 


the semi 


conquest 
has fallen upon the car of 
barbaric Yang -tse- Kiang, and foreign 
commerce has found its way into the 
very heart of China, and eight or nine 
from Shanghai. If 


hundred miles 


there be romance in story, 
what may we write when Japheth shall 


that com- 


song ol 


be enlarged, and commerce 
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merce that is inspired with the superior 
ideas of Western civilization and cul 
ture, that commerce whose moral and 
tends to wealth, 
shall dwell in the 


Shem, and revolutionize the 


physical influence 
peace and plenty 
tents ol 
four thousand 
All civilized 


and progressive nations are equally 


lofty pride nurtured by 


years of imperial sway 


interested in the peaceful subjugation 
of Asia, for the purposes of friendly 
commercial intercourse. Indeed, we 
ire told that the civilizing influences of 
the Anglo-Saxon have already produced 
a marked effect 


ties of race in Japan, and breaking down 


in abating the animosi- 


ancient prejudices —so much so that 
authority has actually been granted to 
lay down street railroads in Yeddo, the 
capital of that immense empire, and 
that the prospect now is that during 
the next ten vears the entire country 
And 
there is also good reason to believe 


Northern 


Railroad having been finished 


will be covered with railroads. 


that within the 


Paciti 


ten years 
in the mean time—that China, Japan, 
Corea, India, and the Aleutian group at 
the far north, will enrich by their trade 
another country than England, which 
to-day still holds in her grasp her won- 
dertul induswial activity and extensive 
In this connection, 


ocean commerce. 
it will be proper to observe that the 
United States, 
forming closer trade relations with the 
Asiatic 


defensive, 


which is every yeat 


countries, must act upon the 
and consider the difficulties 
which for three centuries have existed 
in the way of establishing inter-oceanic 
communication at the Isthmus of Dar- 


ien, as only a trifling subject for en- 


gineering skill, if it would = secure 
the valuable prize of Eastern Com- 
merce. But while this new means 
of communication is being merely 


discussed, we fancy we hear the explo- 
sion of dualin in the vicinity of Mount 
St. Gothard, another tunnel under the 
\lps being in progress there, passing 
the between — the 
cantons and 


mountain 
Uri 


by which a railway route will be open- 


through 


Swiss and ‘Tessin, 
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ed from the Lake Maggiore region and 
Northern Italy into Switzerland and 
Germany. Twenty-four of the Italian 
engineers of the Mont Cenis tunnel 
superintend this new work, and at last 
accounts it was being actively pushed 
on both sides. We are also told that 
it is a more expensive and difficult 
undertaking than the Mont Cenis tun- 
nel; but the experience gained in the 
execution of that greatest of human 
achievements, and the perfected boring 
machinery, will greatly facilitate the 
completion of the route from Italy into 
Central Europe. When this is open, 
Germany and the northern States of 
Europe will draw their Japanese, East 
Indian, and Chinese merchandise prin- 
cipally the Italian 
instead of by the long water route of 
the Atlantic and the North Sea. Thus 
it will be seen that the United States, 
formidable 
rival in the race for securing the mag- 
nificent Eastern trade. 

Having thus hurriedly and imper- 
fectly glanced at some of the wonder- 
ful and romantic phases of commerce, 
we cannot close this paper without re- 
ferring to the incentive, the impetus, 
the power, or by whatever term it may 
be called, that has given rise to the 
grand commercial 
going on in either of the great conti- 
nental hemispheres. It has been re- 
marked that, while North America is 
remarkably and wonderfully adapted 
for the development of commercial 
power, it has also the talismanic ability 
to take advantage of the disintegrating 
influences of the Old World, perforce 
of the homogeneous character of its 
civilization, and its geographical po- 
sition, lying as it does right in the 
main axial line of the globe's grand 
commercial movement. The national 
growth of the United States now in- 
volves the growth and prosperity of all 
other civilized nations; and it requires 
no rule of Euclid to demonstrate this 
fact; —a nationality that has taken 
possession of an immense continental 
area once only occupied in community 


through ports, 


unexpectedly, too, has a 


movements now 
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by hordes of savages, but now trans 
formed into an Iliad, with a population 
of forty millions, scattered over two 
thousand millions of acres of territory 

an area two and a half times greater 
than the Roman Empire at a period 
when it had reached the zenith of its 


grandeur, after a career of conquest 


and civilization for a thousand years: 
a nationality whose annual aggregak 
earnings amount to $12,000,000,000 
and whose gold value of personal and 
real estate is not less than $40,000,000, - 
As illustrative of the wonderful 
growth of the country during the past 


O00, 


two decades, it is only necessary to 
refer to a few facts. 
are told that our cotton manufactures 
have grown from $14,741,000 to $177, 
022,000 in forty years, and our wool 
manufactures have reached to $132, 
382,319; while our manufactures of all 
kinds have reached the annual amount 
of $4,150,000,000, 
than two millions of operatives, and 
sustaining at least ten millions of peo- 
ple, or one-fourth the entire population 
of the Again, our railway 
system — at once the indicator of om 
progress and development, independ- 
ent of the statistics of imports and ex- 
ports—is at present earning at the rate 
of $500,000,000 per annum, represent- 
ing a portion of the home trade. 
Twenty years ago, the aggregate earn- 


Among others we 


employing more 


country. 


ings of all the roads in the country 
were about $40,000,000, and in 1860 
about $135,000,000. But it is not our 
enter into the realm of 
statistics. We leave that to the ad- 
mirably-organized Bureau of Statistics, 
at Washington. 

Among the beneficent and powerful 
agencies that have given to the United 
States great commercial and _ political 
influence, is its system of small propri- 
etary interests, which tends to the very 
f centralization. Perhaps 
this system may be regarded as the 
secret spring of all that our country is, 
and hopes to be. It was reserved for 
the United States, in the “ eternal fit- 
ness of things,” to open a new chapter 


purpose to 


opposite of 
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in civilization and commerce, and 
finally to lead—not follow. Indeed, at 
the present time its commercial move- 
ments have evolved brilliant problems 
for progressive statisticians, and the 
parent mass of home civilization stands 
aghast at the phenomenal outlines of 
our development. The rapid crystalli- 
zation of all our material enterprises is 
the result of a healthy growth; and 
Americans themselves are bewildered 
by the commercial and industrial capa- 
bilities of the country. In fact, there 
is a romance about all this that must, 
to some extent, unwritten. 
There is something peculiarly and in- 
expressibly grand and inspiring as- 
sociated with American commerce, 
moulded and maintained by the Anglo- 
Saxon intensified. Glancing at the 
map, with the navigable waters of the 


remain 


Mississippi Valley, over sixteen thous- 
and miles in extent, before us, consti- 
tuting the farm, the garden, the granary 
of the world, we course the boundaries 
of that commerce until it threads its 
way among the ice-floes of the Arctic. 
This same commerce, too, has battled 
manfully and successfully with the 
traditional giants of the Old World; 
battered down the walls of exclusion 
in China and Japan; penetrated the 
barbarism of interior Africa; and 
planted its consul on the remote islands 
of the sea—until now it must be con- 
sidered that the great spirit of commer- 
cial like moving light, is 
polarized here. From the standpoint 
of a century, when, behind the narrow 
fringe of white settlements which bor- 
dered the Atlantic, there was only a 
wide expanse of trackless wilderness, 
the thirteen colonies have swelled into 
thirty-seven States and Territories, 
and capitals which may vie with the 
proudest in Europe, dot the land from 
the ocean to beyond the Mississippi. 

Well may the ‘“ Anglo-American 
Times,” in calling attention to the 


progress, 
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number of members of the British 
Parliament who are now visiting this 
country, remark that ‘When any man 
of a reflective turn of mind ponders 
over the future of the Great Republic 
as he journeys across the Continent, 
he must perceive how small are the 
affairs of European nations when com- 
pared with those of such nations as 
the United States, and even of the 
Dominion. In legislating, in dealing 
with an important political question, 
the magnitude of the interests in- 
volved is the essence of the subject. 
But such questions are in the future, 
not in the present, for when the opera- 
tion commences it works along towards 
what it is to produce to-morrow —a 
year hence —ten years hence — a cen- 
tury. The importance, then, is in the 
interests it affects to - morrow —a de- 
cade hence —a century — and that, as 
a rule, will be in proportion to the 
inhabitants among whom the law takes 
effect, and their wealth.” 

It is difficult to speculate about the 
future. The present, compared with 


the past, almost dazes us as we stand 
upon the outer wall of civilization and 


contemplate the scene. We are satis- 
fied to calmly estimate the results of 
the future by the past ; but it is not too 
much to say that thé United States has 
boldly assumed the new function of 
leader in the cause of progress. There 
is no parallel in the growth of nations 
to the splendid example of royal and 
imperial development of civilization, as 
witnessed in the birth, rise, and pro- 
gress of the United States; and there 
is no romance, to speak paradoxically, 
more actual, and possessing the grand, 
ennobling, and scientific spirit of ad- 
venture and achievement —and at the 
same time assuming the 7é/e of the 
history- maker, and federating the 
English - speaking nations of the globe 
— than that of commerce, especially as 
developed by the United States. 
Andrew F. Lawson, 
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I. 


Ww* ISE ill had I devised, what evil done, 
That I was bidden to arise and go ? 

I hear the clear Columbian waters run, 

I see the white Pacitic flash and flow 

Below the swaying cedar - trees that grow 

On peaks pre-eminent; but never mine 

Again the wooded way on steed of snow, 


The freeman’s mountain camp in cloud or shine, 


Or pure companionship of meek - eyed mottled kine. 


What wonder that I swore a prophet’s oath 

Of after days. . . I pushed the boughs apart, 

I stood, looked forth, and then looked back, all loth 
To leave my shadowed wood. [ gathered heart 
From very fearfulness ; with sudden start 

1 plunged in the arena; stood a wild 

Uncertain thing, and artless all in art. 

The brave approved, the fair leaned fair and smiled 


The lions touch with velvet touch a timid child 


is: 2 


But now enough of men. Enough, brief day 


Of tamer life. The court, the castle gate 

That opened wide along a pleasant way, 

The gracious converse of the kingly great 

Had made another glad and well elate 

With hope. A world of thanks; but T am grown 


Aweary. . |am not of this estate; 


sh. 


The poor, the plain brave border men alone 


Were my first love, and these T will not now disown 


1\ 


Who loves she least may oft lament most loud : 
I stand mute - mouthed upon a far gray shore ; 
The soul lifts up, a lone and white - winged cloud, 
And like some sea - bird back and then before 
The storm of seas, it seeks my land once more; 
And here about the peaceful peaks, as white 
As steps of God, until the fates restore 
My feet, shall it abide: the sea at night 

Has flashed reflections back from foamy fields of light. 
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E were cleaning house. My 
soul sinks within me as | con- 


7, 
W 
fess it, but Syd. was at the top of a 
step - ladder, scouring paint, and I was 


washing windows. 
Syd.’s metallic voice rang out, in 
one of her elocutionary spasms : 


“Twas the old gallant English blood, 


And many a shadowy ancestor.”’ 
Bridget opened the door. Bridget 
was raw, new to the country and the 
house, Irishly unteachable, and with 
a brogue that no Yankee pen could 
ever give an idea of. 

“ There's a gentleman to see you, 
Miss Alice.” 

“A gentleman! Whoisit? I wouldn't 
see St. Michael this morning. — Tell 
him I'm engaged. Go on, Syd.” 


At serried gallop, on they press 


She never got any further than that. 

“I fetched him here with me!"’ we 
heard the dreadful girl saying; and 
then another voice —a man's voice: 

“I am very sorry to have intruded.”’ 

We both turned our heads then, and 
saw him, Robert Earle, standing in 
the doorway, trying to look concerned 
and apologetic—instead, somewhat sur- 
prised, and a good deal amused. 

I looked up at Syd. —- splendid Syd. 

~who had queened it in purple and 
fine linen, and talked royal English to 
the Washington lights, two 
months ago. She had on now a gown 
that had apparently come down to us 
from a former generation — some sort of 
green vegetable pattern, meandering 
over a chocolate ground, poor in but- 
tons, rich in frays and patches. Her 
strong white arms were bare above the 
elbows, her bright hair in a crisp, wavy 
toss, and all her face and throat — fair 
as a baby’s—were rose-red with a 


great 


flush of embarrassinent. 
I never before saw her off her balance. 
But then, did you ever stand at the top 
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of a flight of unsteady steps, with a 
pail of water beside you and a drip- 
ping flannel in your hand, and wonder 
how you were going to get down to re- 
ceive a visitor for whom, had you been 
forewarned, the chief butler and chief 
baker, and all the other chiefs, could 
not have done too much in the way of 
ceremonious reception ? 

I have a talent for meeting emergen 
cies. It is nap- 
kin the 
that | rejoice in an opportunity to air 
it. I wiped my wet hands in my apron ; 
I swept him 


It is my one talent. 


-shrouded so much of time 


I went forward smilingly 
out of the room before me, and left 
Syd. to come down from her perch at 
The whole scene had not 


Mr. Earle had 


her leisure. 
been a minute long. 
not spoken. 

He staid half an hour. I made not one 
word of explanation or apology. I was 
as elaborately gracious as though my 
calico had been cashmere, my short 
skirts the trailed, ruffled elegance of a 
faultless reception robe. I said my 
best things—the sort of things one 
keeps for state occasions—and made 
him pay me in like coin. He ceased 
being amused at our supposed disad- 
vantage, and found no place, though 
explain his 
By -and - by 


he sought it, to own 
apparent awkwardness. 
1, myself, as is our primitive country 
fashion, ushered him out of the house, 
and smiled him off the porch. 

Much ado about nothing? Well, 
Robert Earle was one of those men 
whom the king delighted to honor. 
We—Syd. and I—had met him in 
Washington the last winter. We liked 
him; were somewhat afraid of him, 
and would as soon have expected the 
Kaiser Franz to have called that morn- 
ing. Assuredly, we should not have 
received him with scrubbing - brushes 
and soap - suds. 

In those Washington days, | 


had 
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thought that Earle liked Syd. He was 
fastidious, and somewhat shy. He 
was proud, reserved beyond a certain 
point, and a good deal sought after. 
But they saw a good deal of each 
other until George Burton came, and 
he and Syd. went about together so 
much, 

Sydney Wade had no mother, and 
was the light of her father’s eyes. So, 
after we had been with Mrs. Minturn 
six weeks, I was not at all surprised 
when Dr. Wade that he was 
tired of sitting in darkness, and beg- 


wrote 


ging Syd. to come back. 
course she went; but I staid, and had 
my full share of the brief, brilliant 
Capital life. 

When Syd. was born she was a dis- 
appointment, being a girl. But they 
gave her the name that should have 
been given in the other case; and | 
really believe that with the name, some 
of the qualities that ought to have be- 
longed with it descended upon her. 
Fearless, generous, and strong, she 
lived out of doors until she found her- 
self on the eve of young-ladyhood. 
Then, slipping into the drawing - room 
proprieties, her pure, strong womanli- 
ness had never a taint of small femin- 
ine arts and Royal of soul, 
manner, and dress, half the women, 
and most of the men who knew her, 
did her homage; and she went her 


wiles. 


way, perfectly unconscious that she 


was one whit superior to the average 
humans she met. 

But there, in that queer conglomer- 
ate, Washington society, she made her 
mark, just as unconsciously, | affirm 
and believe, as she did everything else. 
Otherwise she never could have gone 
back to that narrow garden village with 
such cheerful content, just in the midst 
of it all. 

I was her cousin, and her father's 
ward, After she went home, | 
Earle frequently. A month after my 
return in April, he, belonging some- 
where in the other edge of the Union, 
came to Orient, and called on us. 

I went after Bridget, and set the 


saw 
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enormity of her doings before her in 
strong lights. Then I went back to 
Syd. finishing her panelling, with a red 
spot in each cheek and a blaze in her 
eyes. I told her about Earle’s call, 
but she never made a comment, nor 
asked a question, all through. 

The very next day, Syd. was going 
down town, on a shopping excursion. 
She was beautifully dressed that morn- 
ing. Whatever she put on was always 
fresh and crisp and pretty ; but her 
spring dress was fresher, crisper, pret- 
tier, than usual. 
the passage, and out at the side door, 
where her light phaeton was waiting for 
her. Five minutes afterwards the bell 
rang, and I heard 
ing for Miss Wade. 

Bridget came back to me, leaving 
the man standing on the threshold. | 
thought she had her message learned 
beyond the possibility of a blunder. 
She went down to him. 

** Miss Wade's gone 
then, out of the native Irish goodness 
of her heart, added: “ Miss Alice is 
up stairs, and she'll be wanting to see 


I saw her go down 


Earle’s voice ask 


out, sir;’” and 


you.” 

down at that. | 
did not wait to be sent for. I let my 
settlement with our Hibernian hand- 
maid go over on the standing account 
I had with her. 

“Sydney has gone out, Mr. Earle. 
She will be sorry to have missed you.” 

*« She will return soon ?’ 

“Tam afraid not. She intended to 
spend several hours,.I think.” 

“IT leave town this afternoon. I did 
not know that she was at home yester- 
day till after my unfortunate introduc- 
tion into her presence, and then my 
wits deserted me, I think.” 

I was not so much at my ease this 
morning, though I was fluted, crimped, 
and ribboned, irreproachably. He was 
quite his elegant self, though a little 
nervous lest we should have “ spited” 
for what had happened. 

He was standing, saying his adiexx, 
leaving some message for Syd., I think, 
when I saw an odd expression flit over 


Of course | went 
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his face, and his look concentrate itself 
on some object in the garden. | His 
sentence finished itself abruptly, and | 
turned instinctively toward the window 
that his position commanded. I caught 
a glimpse of a fluttering lilac dress, 
and there, upon my word, was Syd., 
bare-headed, sauntering leisurely beside 
Aleck Minturn, with no more apparent 
intention than I had of leaving home! 

I was too confounded to speak. | 
knew the blood rushed into my face, 
and that he saw it and drew the inev- 
itable conclusion from Syd.’s appear- 
ance and my confusion. He got him- 
self out of the house, and I went into 
the garden and joined the unlucky 
pair. 

“I thought you 
town ?”’ 

“ | met Mr. Minturn at the gate, and 
came back with him to find something 
he wanted in the library.”’ 

“Yes, and Robert Earle has just 
been here, and | told him you were 
out, and then there was no other place 
for you in the house or out of it but 
just before these windows.” 

“Between you and Bridget,” 
began, with an unwonted heat in her 
speech; and then, I think, she felt 
Minturn's eyes on her face, and stop- 
ped ; and all at once it occurred to me 
that my cousin Sydney Wade might 
have found Robert Earle more admira- 
ble than most of the men she had met. 
But neither of us said another word 
about him. 

It was a whole month afterward that 

I accidentally met Earle in New York. 
He was somewhat stiff and reserved, 
but I made an opportunity to explain 
the blunder I had made the morning 
of his call in Orient. I thought he 
looked rather relieved, and I saw him 
frequently during the remaining days 
of his stay in the city. I cannot say 
that my liking for him increased on 
acquaintance. Not that there was the 
least blameworthy thing to fasten 
upon in his manner or character, so 
far as I knew it. He was well enough, 
only that we could not /raternize ; 


had down 


gone 


she 
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that was all; and | was not sorry when 
he went away. The next day, | (hav- 
ing finished our spring shopping, and 
taken a fearful cold) went back to 
Orient, ten days earlier than | had in- 
tended. 

Of course, a vortex of needle - work 
drew us —Syd. and me — into its hor- 
We had another girl by that 
time. Bridget had gone the way of 
her kind. Clara was German ; stolid, 
good natured, and her mistakes did 
not display the fertility of invention 
that had marked her predecessors. 
But she was new. All our girls always 
were, I think, and had to be taught all 
manner of things, at a fearful expense 


rors. 


of patience. 

She came up stairs and informed us 
that a gentleman wanted to see Miss 
Wade. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Syd. 
spoils this half-day, of course. 
is it, Clara?”’ 

Clara did not know. A tall gentle- 
man, with much beard on his lip. 

“Anyone you have ever seen be- 


“ That 
Who 


fore?” 

She did not know. She thought so 
—one day, with some books. 

“It is George Graves, of course, or 
he 'd have sent in his card. 1 declare, 
Alice, I believe I will not go down. 
Tell him I’m engaged, and he must 
excuse me,’ — to Clara. 

“And who is George Graves?" I 
asked, in amazement. It was not 
Sydney Wade's fashion to dismiss so 
abruptly any demand on her time or 
attention. 

“One of those dreadful men who talk 
forever without saying anything. When 
father isn’t at home, he asks for me. 
He was here every morning last week.” 

I laughed a little at her vehemence, 
and let the matter drop out of my 
thoughts. Syd. was reproaching her- 


self inwardly for her discourtesy, as a 
word or two after a while betrayed. 
I did not think it so great a crime. 

She was very beautiful that morning. 
She had more beauty-days than any 
other woman I ever knew. 


I watched 
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her, and wished that men ever knew 
women as women know each other. 

When I! went down stairs, a little 
while later, the uppermost card in the 
hall-receiver caught my eye. It bore 
Robert Earle’s name. 

A horrible suspicion sent a shiver 
over me. I went to Clara, finishing 
her dusting, with religious precision, 
with the card in my hand. 


“Where did this come from?” I 
asked. 
“The gentleman who came. this 


morning.” 

“The one Miss Sydney couldn't 
see? Why didn't bring this 
up? 

“T put it with the rest, and then 
came up and told you. It wasn't 
right?" with a look of dull bewilder- 


you 


” 


ment in her face. 

I went away speechless. I did not 
tell Syd. for hours afterward. 
When I did, her face was a sight to 
behold. 

“| hope your powers of imagination 


two 


are equal to picturing Robert Earle re- 
ceiving such a message as that, Alice ;” 
but her laugh was a little nervous and 
unnatural. 

The fates did seem against my plans 
for a smooth issue out of these small 


troubles. It was not in the nature of 


things that he should come again, after * 


such a rebuff. I had not told Syd. of 
my attempt at setting affairs straight in 
New York. She knew I had met him 
frequently, but I did not want her sen- 
sitive pride to take offence at what 
might seem an undue anxiety to secure 
his attentions. I knew Syd.’s peculiari 
ties; and | knew perfectly well that any 
man who came a-wooing would need 
to take heed to his ways. 

But when | ran into Mrs. Minturn's 
that afternoon, Aleck told that 
Earle had taken quarters at the village 


me 


hotel. 

‘‘He has business in Boston, from 
which he cannot be far away; so he 
will stay here for some weeks, and you 
and he can resume your last winter's 


romance.” 
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I blushed like an idiot, but I was 
thinking of — not of Robert Earle. 

Three or four days went by, and | 
saw no more of him. I told Syd., 
carelessly, and she said nothing, from 
which I concluded that she thought the 
more. 

Then we met him on the street, and 
he bowed coldly to Syd.— somewhat 
more graciously to me. Then we were 
thrown into his society here and there, 
always unpremeditatedly, for a fort 
night or more. In all that time I think 
he and Syd. did not exchange half a 
She was splendid, 
All those gatherings, the 
social evenings, and 
sions, seemed to gravitate about her 
as the centre; and he could not help 
seeing that. Her strong, graceful indi- 
viduality, her unconscious 
and originality, marked her among all 
those more commonplace girls. But 
he did not approach her. Herevolved, 
with apparent content, in the outer cir- 
cle. I saw far more of him than. she. 
I had some long solitary walks with 
him, and spent, in all, several hours in 


dozen sentences. 
of course. 


informal excur- 


freshness 


his society. But we never spoke of 
Syd. 
be friends with him, that I might ex- 
plain that unlucky card affair; and of 
course it was very school- girlish and 
That 
consciousness of my belief in Syd.'s 
liking for him kept me yguiltily silent 
lest | should compromise her. 

But, little by little, they grew into a 
sort of commonplace friendliness. In 


I was trying my sweetest best to 


silly. I could not get near it. 


so small a place as Orient, we saw, of 
course, the same people over and over 


again. Constantly encountering her, 
the sharp edges of that mortifying rebuft 


into 
One day, 


were rounded down, | 
something more endurable. 
when Mrs. Kittredge, a woman who 
had .been born and bred on a “ lean 
streak,” in our northern New England 
districts, was summing up, with her 


su ppc yse, 


peculiar emphasis, an estimate of some 
prominent village character, I saw 
their eyes meet with a flash of fun in 
That did toward 


the glance. more 
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thawing out the ice of misunderstand- 
ing than all the formal explanations in 
the world. 

And yet, I knew Syd., and | doubted. 
Too grandly magnanimous a girl to 
brood over small provocations, how did 
I know that that friendliness did not 
mean indifference ? She was so proud 
that she could afford cordial 
demonstrativeness than most people. 
And because she seemed, all at once, 
half eager to establish friendly rela- 
tions with this man, who had coolly 
avoided her, I argued that there was 
nothing vital to gain or to lose. 

He lingered still in the village. As 
Mrs. Kittredge said, “It was kind o 
sing’lar what kep’ him.”” Orient was a 
pretty enough place, but I had never 


more 


fancied its attractions superlative. But 
Earle staid on. 

One night Svd. and I were sitting on 
the porch - steps as the twilight came 
on. A tall figure stopped at the gate, 
paused an instant, came in. My heart 
came up in my throat. It was Earle— 
his first visit to the house since that 
day of Clara's performance. And he 
must have seen Syd. sitting there. 

“Aleck Minturn employed me as a 
messenger to bring some letters which 
he forgot this afternoon.” And he 
dropped a couple into Syd.'s lap, as 
she sat before him. 

One bore a foreign post- mark, and 
the address was in a dashing hand 
that I knew well enough. My letters 
from George Burton all came under 
cover to Syd. I did not that 
Orient should discuss our engagement 
quite so early in its existence. I had 
been waiting a little anxiously over a 
mail or two, and Syd. gave me a sig- 
nificant glance, intended to convey 
assurance that the waiting was over. 

| looked up at Earle just then. He 
had seen the look, and was evidently 
putting his own interpretation upon it, 
He «new that Burton 
was probably acquainted with his hand- 
writing. And Syd. took that particular 
instant to raise her eves, and straight- 


care 


was abroad - 


way proceeded to blush 
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not one of 










those fitful flushes of color that made 
her complexion so lovely, but a glow 
that deepened and deepened into pain- 
fulescarlet. An odd expression, some- 
thing very like a frown, crossed Earle's 
face, and he departed straightway. I 
could have shaken my cousin with 
righteous satisfaction. 

A minute of silence, and then Syd. 
flung my letter across to me and rose. 

“ This grows tragic,’ with a laugh 
that was half a gasp. 

“ Why did you blush so furiously ? 
You might as well have told him in so 
many words.” 

“Dont scold, please. One does 
hate to be so misunderstood, that is 
all," and she went into the house. 

It was not all, by any means. I read 
George's letter, of course, at once. He 
was going on the Continent, and 
should not be back in three months. 
I went back to my place on the porch, 
and sat me down in those 
spasms of despondency which are a 
part, I believe, of the fitful fever of 
first love. 

Aleck Minturn came in presently. 
Aleck and I were good friends, but just 
then | wished he had been among the 
South Sea sinners. 

“You've heard from George?” he 


one of 


said, cheerily. ‘* When is he coming 
home ?”’ 

“In three months; and then | 
astonished myself by an outbreak of 
tears. 

Aleck indulged in a long, low whistle 
of surprise, and then he attempted 
consolation, | suppose his proceed- 
ings were as happy as most men's, | 
stood leaning against a’ pillar, shaking 
with sobs that were nine- tenths vexa 
tion with myself for such an exhibition. 
If any excitable woman reads this, she 
will understand all about it; and no 
amount of words will make it intel- 
ligible to anyone else. Aleck, not 
being an excitable woman, was puzzled 


and troubled. He stood on the turf, a 


step or two below me, holding my 
hand, and speaking with a most im- 
And then pass- 


pressive carnestness, 
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ing steps brought me to a sense that 


possibly we were making a spectacle of 


ourselves in the moonlight. 

“Who was it?’ I asked, suddenly, 
as the tall figure went on. 

“ Earle, was n't it?” 

I had about my shoulders a con- 
spicuous black-and-white wrap of 
Syd.’s. She had had it on when Earle 
brought the letters ; had thrown it down 
in the hall as she went in; and I had 
appropriated it on coming out to be- 
wail myself over George's letter. 

“Do you think he could distinguish 
persons at this distance ?"’ remember- 
ing the shawl and the late tableau. 

“Of course he can't. He probably 
fancies — if he thinks of it at all—that 
Miss Wade and I were rehearsing a 
tender scene.”’ 

Consoling, wasn't it? 
last drop in a full cup. 

“‘Go home, Aleck ; at least, go away 
from here. I think a great deal of you, 
but just at this particular minute I wish 


It was the 


you were in — Africa.’ 

Robert Earle staid in town three 
days longer. In those three days Syd. 
had not even a glimpse of him. On 
the afternoon of the third day, I met 
him on the street, and was painfully 
conscious that he felt that something 
had happened. Of course all the well- 
balanced people will at once see that 
the proper thing to have done was to 
maintain a commonplace dignity of 
self- possession. But did you ever try 
to be *‘ natural’ by force of will ? 

He turned about, and walked toward 
home with me. He was constrained, 
and not at ease; his talk was discon- 
nected and fitful. 

He said good - bye at the gate of the 
house where an errand took me. He 
lingered, instead of turning away, and 
of course kept me too. Apparently he 
had something to say which did not 
come easily. He managed to get it 
into words at last. 

“lam going away to-morrow,” he 
said, not looking at me. ‘I wanted to 
see you a few minutes before going, 
on a matter of a good deal of conse- 
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quence to me,” accenting the last word 
slightly and involuntarily. 

Syd. was to be away that evening. 
There would be no danger of a rvecon- 
tre ; and possibly I might get a chance 
to set all right once more. 

“I am disengaged this evening; 
I shall be happy to put my time at 
your disposal after eight o'clock.” 

“Thank you,” he said, impressively. 
And then he went away, with a greatly 
disturbed air. 

It was such an odd little episode 
that it kept him in my thoughts all the 
afternoon. But I certainly never sus- 
pected what was coming. 

I was on the porch that night when 
he came. He would not enter the 
house, and we sat there silent after the 
first greetings. By that time a sort of 
reaction had set in. I have said that 
I never came to thoroughly liking the 
man—or, rather, I oz/y liked him with 
the ‘most indifferent, friendly feeling. 
Just at this minute I felt impatient 
with his very evident embarrassment, 
and not in the least disposed to help 
him out of it. 

He broke the silence at 
main strength of will, | believe. 

‘* Miss Alice,”’ he began, “ of course 
vou ‘ll think me an idiot when I have 


last, by 


finished, but it must be told,” and 
stopped. 
“TIT am listening,” finding that | 


must say something, or he would never 
go on. 

‘I can hardly flatter myself that 
you have entertained other than the 
most indifferent feelings toward me, 
and yet | am going to ask you to de- 
termine my fate. I shall probably go 
away with a sense that you think me 
a fool, and yet I mus¢ know. Let me 
tell you, at the very beginning, I be- 
lieve my case already lost; but one 
prefers assurance to suspense, even if 
it leaves one hopeless. Be good to 
me, Miss Alice. I know I’m behaving 
fearfully like a donkey.”’ 

I thought so myself, but I did not 
tell him so. I said something inar- 
ticulate, but intended to convey en- 
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couragement. A most bewildering idea 
was beginning to present itself to me. 
He went on: 

“| might have gone to your cousin, 
| suppose, and so have saved myself 
one grain of mortification. Coward? 
Of course lam. If it had been a shade 
less hopeless, I might have found—oh, 
well, no matter. You're a woman, 
Miss Alice, and you have a woman's 
Must 1 tell the 


penetration. whole 


story ?”’ 

“No,” | said, quietly; and then | 
sat there and looked athim. Oh, men, 
men ! 


objects when you put yourselves in his 


The best of you are pitiable 
place. If you mus¢ be in earnest in 
your love - making, 
style of pleading humility. 
know that nothing so tempts a woman 


don’t adopt the 
Don't you 


to strike as showing her a weak place? 

- that is, any 
there are about 
and ninety-nine in a thousand. 


ordinary 


which nine hundred 
‘You must have seen,”’ he gasped ; 
't has 
been on my lips more than once. Put 


‘*you must have understood. 


me out of my misery quickly,” with a 
ghastly attempt at a smile. 

I had never had but one proposal of 
marriage, and that I had accepted. I 
had not, therefore, the lamp of ex 
perience by which to guide myself; but 
I took it for granted that this was a 
declaration. My reading had taught 
me that heroines usually expressed 
themselves much surprised at this cat- 
astrophe; and surprised | undoubtedly 
was —not less at the matter than the 
But | 
formula for such occasions made and 


manner, answered after the 
provided : 

“1 confess that I had not suspected 
the existence of any such feeling, but 
1 think I understand you now; and | 
really am very sorry, Mr. Earle, that 
you have said this to me.”’ 

“You that, as i 
quite hopeless?” he interposed, very 


mean said, it is 
quietly. 

“Quite hopeless. Since you have 
placed so much confidence in me, | 


can only reciprocate. Nobody knows 


— 
sat 
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it, | think, and I must ask you to keep 
breaking down, and 
measured sentence into a 


it a secret; but” 
getting my 
tangle - 
He helped me out 
* You mean that it is George Burton 


‘*George Burton 


who is preferred before me? | thought 
so. 

‘Ves . ni 
very pale, as if he was taking it very 


and then — well, he was 


much to heart. One cannot help pity 
ing a man with that look on his face, 
particularly when one’s own self has 
brought it there. I thought of George 
and for once yielded to a little senti 
mental impulse. I laid my hand on 
his shoulder, as he sat on the step be 
low my chair, 

‘Ll am very sorry,” I said; and I 
knew my voice quivered, 

He turned his face ( there were tears 


That broke 


oh, dear! 


on it) against my arm 


me down completely. | 


but I'm telling the whole story—I bent 
down and kissed his forehead. 
“Forgive me,” I said, “if | have 


mis-led you.” 

He started up. 

“You've been very good tome; | 
shall thanks. Now, 


good - bye ; I shall not see you again. 


alway Ss owe you 


rhis shall be ew secret!" hesitating a 
little. 

He raised my hand to his lips; 
drew my head down, and kissed my 


cheek. 


then 


As he turned away, there at 


the gate stood Sydney. She must 
have seen the whole of that fare- 
well. 


Earle met her half down the path. 
I suppose he stopped to say good - bye. 
I saw their hands clasp, and then he 
went on. She came up, and stopped 
before the steps. How white and still 
and tall she stood in the moonlight! 
and on the spot, Earle’s secret crossed 
I don’t think I should have 
told, but that she had seen enough to 
And- now 


my lips! 


make silence half useless. 
that he was gone, | was just beginning 
to realize how amazed | was. 

“ Syd., Syd.! Robert Earle has been 
proposing to me!” 
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‘| judgeso,”’ she said, dryly. “ Tell 
me about it.”’ 

“ There's nothing to tell. I told 
him I was engaged to George Burton, 
and he is going away to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

**So he told me. How tired I am! 
Good night. Don't lie awake to- 
night, wishing you had been more mer- 
ciful.” 

I did not wish that; but as I sat 
alone, something in the remembered 
interview jarred and fretted me. | tried 
to recall what had been said, and 
found only a general sense of the 
scene remaining. 

Well, Robert Earle was much too 
sensible a man to let such a disap- 
pointment warp his life. And then, 
privately, | did not believe him incon- 
solable. My faith in the devotedness 
of his attachment was not excessive. 
After all, episodes of that sort did not 
suit me. One was quite enough for a 
life - time. ' 

I said nothing to George, though I 
wrote to him that night. 1 kept Earle’s 
secret, as he had asked me, from 
everybody but Syd., and it was entirely 
safe with her. 

Earle went away next morning, as 
he had proposed doing. I neither saw 
nor hearé anything about him for sev- 
eral weeks. 

In those weeks Aleck Minturn came 
out in a new character. The lazy 
giant bestirred himself, and without an 
idea in his head but the one of win- 
ning the woman who had found her 
way to his great tender heart, began 
making love to Syd. Wade. 

There was something pitiful in it. 1 
don't mean that the man behaved 
like an idiot, or made himself conspic- 
uously demonstrative. But no one 
who saw much of him could doubt that 
he was very hard hit indeed. 

Nobody knew whether he had been 
gathering himself up for this plunge 
ever since last winter, when he had 
seen her every day for six weeks, and 
had given no sign, or whether the 
malady had come upon him all at 
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once. I think Syd. understood all 
about it from the very first, though she 


never said a word. She went about 
in a kind of dream, apparently. She 
was very gentle with Aleck. There 


never had been any coquettish airs 
about Syd. She certainly displayed 
none But I, not being one of 
the principal parties, wondered how 


now. 


the poor fellow could find anything in 
her frozen sweetness on which to keep 
his hopes alive. 

We had a hot, dry moon in those 
weeks ; the nights dewless, breathless, 
less oppressive than the 
days. Roofsand walls were barely to be 
endured. We lingered out of doors till 
the last allowable minute. | shall ney 
er forget how, in those nights, Syd. 
used to sit there speechless, and almost 
motionless, for an hour at a time, het 
white drapery overflowing her great 
wicker chair, and at her feet, on the 
dry turf, Aleck Minturn, pretending to 
talk to the rest of us, and really watch- 
ing every shadow of expression on the 
beautiful face above him. 

One night I woke out of an uneasy 
sleep, and found Syd. sitting on my bed- 
side. She looked very pale in her white 
dress, and there was a strange look 
about her lips — those firm, strong lips, 
that softened and grew so wonderfully 


scarcely 


tender sometimes. 

She startled me, still not more than 
half awake. Sheand Aleck had wan- 
dered off together, late in the evening, 
and no one had seen them again. | 
remembered it gradually, while she sat 
there silent, her eyes on my face. 


“Are you quite awake, Alice? I've 
something to tell you.” 
Some super-extra feminine sense 


made me ask, half apprehensively : 

* Aleck ?”’ 

“Yes. He has asked me to marry 
him, and I have consented.”’ 

It was never easy for me to relin- 
I had made up my 
mind that Syd. was to marry Robert 
Earle, somewhere in that rosy indefi- 
nite future in which I still believed. To 
be sure, Robert had proposed to me, 


quish my plans. 
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and I had no assurance that Syd. 
cared a straw; but there stood the origi- 
nal castle in the air, and I did not 
propose to see it demolished without 


lifting up my voice. 

“You shall not! you shall not!” | 
said, starting up. 

Syd. laughed —that low, measured, 
musical laugh of hers that did not 
mean merriment. 

“It.is n't time to forbid the bans 
just yet, dear. I’m not going to be 
married to-night. What have 
against Aleck? You don't mean that 
you want him yourself?” 

“No,” I said, sinking back with a 
groan ; “I've had two of them, and 
that’s quite enough for a life-time. 
But he's such a—son of Anak!” 

“There were giants in those days,” 
—irrelevantly. ‘ He is tall, certainly. 
Is that all?” 

“Don’t laugh at me!" 

“IT! I never felt less like laughing 
in my life. I have promised —con- 
ditionally —to marry Aleck Minturn, 
and you decidedly declare that I shall 
not. I want to know what makes him 
ineligible ? ’ 

Syd. being in that mood, of course 


y ou 


there was nothing to be done with her 
but to leave her to her own devices. | 
just half whispered : 

“| wanted you and Robert Earle to 
like each other.”’ 

Her lids half fell 
keen eyes, and that tremulous, yearn- 
ing softness settled about her mouth. 

‘Let me confess, since you are 
troubled on that score. I did think 
myself in love with Robert Earle, not 
so very long ago, and he — wanted you 
to marry him. I've seen my mistake 
now, and Aleck and I are going on to 
the end of the chapter—after we 
begin it — a respectable, commonplace, 
unruffled pair.”’ 

“Go to bed, Syd.!"’ I said, in des- 
“1 don't want to hear that 
man's name again to-night. 1 don't 
and she went 


over the clear, 


peration ; 
believe a word of it;”’ 
away smiling. 

I had to believe it next day, when 
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Aleck told me about it ; and Syd. kept 
smiling that faint, sweet ghost of lip- 
sunshine that worried me beyond ex- 
pression. I was requested to keep 
another sick of the 
word, but I promised, with a bad taste 
in my mouth, They were not to an- 
nounce the engagement for a whole 
year. If either changed his or her 
mind in that time, he or she was to be 
released at once. I thought it an ex- 
ceedingly unequal bargain, looking at 
Aleck’s eager face, and Syd.’s unmoved 


secret. l was 


one. 

And then, the weeks went on—seven 
days after seven days — and life level- 
led itself to flatsameness. There nev- 
er was such another uninteresting pair 
as Syd. and Aleck. I would have 
given something of my own content 
to have seen the vivid color flushing in 
her face as it used to flush. There 
never was anything so placid and sweet 
and emotionless as she was in Aleck's 
presence. I mourned a good deal, 
privately, over the chain of accidents 
which had separated her and Robert 
Earle. I never called myself roman- 
tic, but I gifted my brilliant cousin with 
a broken heart, in spite of her vigor- 
ous life and energetic sympathy with 
all the village enterprises that gave a 
place to feminine activity. 

We went away, as usual during the 
summer, to the mountains. But after 
a little, some accident made me confess 
that I did not find mountain-life so en- 
tertaining as in other years. 

**I wish I was back in Orient,” I 
said, petulantly. 

“So do I,” Syd. said with a yawn. 

We looked in each other's faces. 

** Let's go; and the next day we went. 

The wide old house was a thousand 
times better than the cramped accom- 
modations we had left, even though its 
windows gave us only glimpses of the 
shaded village street, and the bright 
still river flowing through the meadows. 
We sewed or read all day, on the breezy 
verandas—Syd. as little like a broken- 
hearted heroine as one could possibly 
imagine. 
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Do you know what it is to watch 
and wait and plan for the coming of 
some long-looked-for, dreamed -of 
friend? If he comes this hour, the 
sunshine the 


- the next, the shadows are flitting 


lies slant on dew - wet 


grass 


across the porch, and the darkened 


house- interior is cool and dim as a 
dream. Later hours will give pretty 
toilets, and the cheer of dinner or tea- 
table. And rainy day, 
when you have not thought of you 
fraction of time 


then, some 


dress, or some odd 
when you are away on an errand, and 
is dark 


supreme 


the house and silent and de- 


serted, the moment comes, 
and all your plans are merged in a 
hurry of greeting, which is only glad, 
and not picturesque or graceful as you 
meant it should be. 

That was’ the 


After all those weeks of 


way George Burton 
came at last. 
expectant uncertainty, he came on the 
early ‘morning train one day: the one 
time in six months when I was so late 
to breakfast that I had not taken down 
my crimps. 

One day in early September, Syd. and 
into the still summer-deserted 
city, ‘to shop.” At the end of a hot, 


long day, I took acar to goup to the sta 


I went 


tion, where Syd. had preceded me. ‘Two 
gentlemen were talking on the plat- 
form. One was a gossip, the other was 
Robert Earle. 

“George Burton is going to be mar- 
ied —an old friend of isn't 
he ?”’ 

“I've known him a good while.” 

“Wedding comes off next week. 
Do you know the lady—Alice Wade ?” 

“Are you quite sure that it is Miss 
Alice ?”’ 


“Oh, yes ; 


yours, 


they've been engaged 
ever since last winter, while she was in 
Washington.” 

“1 don't understand,” 
half musingly, a little while after ; but 
notice the 


Earle said, 


his companion did not 
words, and there was no more said. 

| joined Syd. with a queer confu- 
sion of sensation and thought going on. 
of that I 


Something was wrong; was 
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sure — absolutely. More would come 
of it. I possessed my soul in patience 
at least in silence —and waited. 
More did come. The second even- 
ing, as George and | sat together in 
the moonlight, out of doors, a tall 
black figure came up the path. 

“Oh, my 


Earle! 


prophetic soul! Robert 
George, there 's going to be a 
scene. Take 
and let me have it over with.” 
And so fellow 


yourself off, please, 


he — good had 
business,” very soon after the some 
what constrained greetings were said. 
Earle and I sat facing each other in the 
pale moonshine. I had the 
tage of being forewarned of the coming 
explosion, though I affirm I had not a 
suspicion of the form it was going to 
take. 

““Miss Alice!” 

“Mr. Earle” 
the words would say themselves. 


advan 


he began. 
as encouragingly as 


‘*] want to ask a question.” 
‘As many as you please.” 
“You are engaged to the gentleman 
Will you tell me 
how long ago the engagement began ? 
“ Certainly ; 
ington, last January.” 
* But I understood that it was your 
cousin whom Mr. Burton expected to 


who has just left us. 


while we were in Wash- 


marry. Did you not tell me so?” 
“Syd.! No, indeed. I don 't know 
that I ever spoke of the matter to 
you,” 
“Your 
a suppressed irritation in his voice. 


memory is_ treacherous" — 
‘You have not, I presume, forgotten a 
conversation we had on this spot, last 
June. 
pression that Miss Wade and George 
Burton were under engagement of mar- 


I went away with a distinct im- 


riage.” 

“| remember the conversation quite 
turn. ‘ You 
amazed me, in the first place, by de- 


well "’ — irritated in my 
claring yourself in a desperately hope- 
return for the 
thatis 

I in- 


less state of mind. In 
unexpeeted honor you did me 

the accepted phrase, is it not? 
formed you, in confidence, that George 


Burton and I were to be married.” 
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Will you tell 
me to whom you supposed my remarks 


“Honor I did you! 


at that time to refer?” 

A cold tremor clutched my breath, 
but | collectedly, 
“To myself.” 


managed to say, 


“Good heavens! I never thought 
of such a thing. I 
know if there 


chance that Sydney Wade would listen 


came to you to 
was a shadow of a 
to me, if I could muster courage to tell 
my story.” 
There ! 

situation. 

after a little, I sat there, wishing that I 
might faint away, or that the earth 


I hope you appreciate the 
I have a stunned sense that, 


would open and let me out of sight, 


and that he was trying to soothe my 
I did not 
cry —tears never did come easily. 


mortification and confusion. 


If you will only go” —I 
broke out, in an agony —“‘ and let me 


“ Do go! 
get over this by myself!” 

He rose at once. 

** My dear young lady, if you wouldn't 
think of this any more than I shall — 
it was wholly my fault, ambiguous 
blockhead that I You let me 
down very gently, | can assure you.” 


was ! 


“ Please go’’ —and he went. 

I locked mself into my room. Syd. 
came, and gave up the attempt to en 
ter, after five minutes’ expostulation. 
George came back late in the evening, 
and I would not see him. The whole 
round world was just then only a stage 
whereon | had made myself wholly 
and hopelessly ridiculous. 

I felt better next morning. 
that spice of alleviation in every attack 
of this sort; there is always a next 
morning, and new sunshine for a new 


There is 


day. Out of the chaos, one idea had 
evolved itself with tolerable clearness. 

Syd. was away that day, doing pen- 
ance for having relations, by spending 
the day with one of them. I sent for 
Aleck Minturn, and he came — hand- 
some, stalwart hero. I saw him before 
he reached the house, and wondered 
if he would go away with the same 
careless tread. 

I told him my story—that Robert 
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Earle had, as | supposed, declared an 
attachment for myself, whereas it was 
Syd. of whom he was thinking, and 
that I had 
representations to 


made such 
that he had 
mind to 


unwittingly 
him 
never confessed his state of 
her. 

“Sorry for Earle. I beg 
don, Alice **—a little paler and graver 
than “but I 
this affects me.” 

“Oh, Aleck!" 


“can't you seer 


your pal . 


usual don’t see how 

in a desperation 
Syd. likes him, and 
gave him up because she thought it 
was I to whom he proposed.,”’ 

“ Ah, yes; You mean 
that I caught Sydney's heart in the 
rebound — is that it ? 
heart at all in it?’ 

Was that Aleck Minturn’s ringing 
I was 


I am stupid. 


Or was there no 


voice — harsh, bitter, broken ? 
ready to wring my hands now, 

Syd. did not come home that night. 
George was out of town. I had twenty- 
self-communion that 
It was n't 


four hours of 
may have been profitable. 
pleasant. 

Then | had it to go all over again 
when Syd. came. By that time I was 
sullenly wretched. 

“And you told this story to Aleck 
Minturn ?” 
her blue eyes blazing in a fashion that 
frightened me. 

“1 told him,” I answered, helplessly. 

“That explains this, then,” 
an open letter into my lap. 

Aleck had released her from her en- 
had given 


She was quite pale now, 


& ssing 


gagement, unconditionally ; 
no reasons, and had gone away from 
town, “ to stay till he was in his right 
mind again,”’ the letter said. 

“T think I've 
groaned, 

‘** Most certainly, I think you have.’ 

“You ‘Il call him back again ?” 

‘Never. He should have come to 
me before rushing off in this insanc 
fashion.” 

She would not say anything morc 
about it. When Syd. shut her mouth 
in that fashion, it was not 1 who would 


done it, now,” 


try to open it. 
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And a week after, I was married. Of 
course, Syd. could not act as brides- 
maid unsupported ; so that part of the 
occasion came to naught. Everything 
else went wrong. I, who had abhorred 
hurries since I could stand alone, after 
almost ten months devoted to “ getting 
ready,’’ was married at last in a breath- 
less whirl, with the sleeves of my wed- 
ding dress dasted in, because there was 
no time to stitch them. 

George and I settled down to our 
housekeeping in New York. Syd. 


kept her father’s house, and her own 


counsel. And I did my calling and 
visiting, and found that my new life, 
looked at from a kitchen standpoint, 
did not all lie in pleasant places. 
Under it all the memory of my blun- 
and rankled. Syd.’s life 
was never going to waste its sweetness 


ders lived 
so. Explanation, reconciliation, etc., 
And in spite of all that 
had gone, it was Robert Earle whom 
my mind’s eye beheld as the future 
hero. 

So, when he appeared in New York 
a week before I expected Syd. for her 
spring visit, | resolutely put down my 
dreadful with him, 
and made George invite him to the 


must come. 


own associations 
house, that he might get into the way 
of coming before Syd. appeared. 

That part of the plan worked beau- 
tifully. She came, and he went on 
with his visits. She was as calm as a 

He admired her as 
Why did n't 


Greek goddess. 
much as ever, evidently. 
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he tell his story, and have done with 
it? 

I preserved a most determined si 
lence on the point. So did Syd. | 
had done with explanations forever. 

One afternoon we drifted into a little 
group, gathered as usual about Goupil’s 
A familiar 
made some ordinary remark. I saw 
Syd. turn; in a breath more, | 
shaking hands with Aleck Minturn. 

It was not a very effusive greeting 
on his part or mine. I looked at 
Syd.'s face, and my soul sank. Aleck 
Minturn, after all, was the coming man! 

I hate to have my plans overturned, 
But when, that 
very evening, those two men manage: 
to meet each other in my house, Earle’s 
tardy purpose having at last wrought 


window. voice behind us 


Was 


as I have said before. 


itself to the point of speech, and show 
ing in every nervous glance and word 
he spoke, I felt a half exasperated de- 
sire that he might meet the reward of 
his unreadiness. 

He met it. When George and | 
came back from the call we made that 
night, Earle was gone, and I have never 
And Syd. turned to 
us, as we opened the door, her lovely 
face lighted with a look I had not seen 


seen him since. 


there for a year. 

‘Mrs. Burton,” 
“this is my wife.” 

And Syd. confirmed his statement 
without a blush or a falter. 

And we ratified the arrangement 
by a wedding in June., 

Christine G. Brooks. 


Aleck said quietly, 
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WHAT THE RIVER 








N OW swift, and now silent and strong, 
4 


Now under the low - browed arches, 


Through culverts and under bridges, 





I sweep, as with long forced marches ; 





Down to the ultimate ridges 





I bear on the reeds and the midges, 





Tassels of spruces and larches ; 





Nor weary of journeying long. 











“Or pent up and voiceless and deep, 


In noisome and smoke - grimed city, 





‘Turning the wheels and the spindles, 





rhe great looms that have no pity, 





Beam and pulley and windlass, 





Blowing the furnace that kindles, 





Hearkening for forest - learned ditty, 





Still ever one purpose I keep. 






(non, blithe and merry and fleet, 






As over my shallows singing, 





| hear far away awaken 






rhe sound of the church - bells ringing. 






The murmur of leaves wind - shaken, 





Complaining, and sun - forsaken ; 


The oriole warbling, swinging, 





The swish of the wind on the wheat 









“Or joyous meandering through 


Meadows of blossoming clover, 





Where sleepy - eyed cows are lowing, 
Where twitter the bobolink, plover ; 
Ebbing and falling and flowing, 







Singing and gliding and going, 
ying £ 8 £ £ 





I hasten a free - faring rover, 





On, on to the infinite blue.” 











() restless and tender and strong, 


With resinous call and hollow,— 





To far - away sunshiny places, 






Haunts of the bee and the swallow, 





Where sweet is the Sabbath with praise- 


Of dumb things — of weeds and of daisies 







O River! I heed thee — I follow 






To the Ocean, where I too belong 


Aate McLean 


Sevmiowr 
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“f *APTAIN,"” said the Colonel, 
Cc “this is Lieutenant MacIntosh, 
our Adjutant.” 
I raised my eyes from the turf where 
I was reclining, and scanned the new 
form that 
towered between me and the opening of 
the tent, where he stood for a moment 
in the dying sunset light, whose ruddy 


comer. It was a stalwart 


glow seemed to add, by its uncer- 
tain glimmer, to his already almost 
gigantic proportions ;—at least six feet 
three in height, a figure straight as an 
arrow, and of perfect symmetry, every 
limb rounded to the perfection of mus- 
cular beauty, a frame square and mass- 
ive, wearing not an ounce of superflu- 
ous flesh, but well clothed upon with 
springy brawn, betokening immense 
physical strength, while his graceful 
movements, as he advanced to take 
hand, 
agility which his great size and weight 
would had they not 
been contradicted by the magnificent 
But aside 


my outstretched betrayed an 


have belied 
harmony of his members. 
from the manly beauty of body and 
limb, the frank, open face which sur- 
mounted them at once charmed and 
fascinated me by a seeming contrariety 
of expression which | could not fath- 
The head 


om and cannot describe. 


was well proportioned, the massive 
beard, of English cut, was of that pe- 
culiar shade between a dark red and a 
rich brown, which, in the sunlight, cast 
a faint tinge of gold. The features 
were almost classic in their regularity 

the nose long, straight and _ slender, 
the eye-brows arched, and the eyes 
themselves, a deep brown, though 
sparkling with good nature and genial- 
ity, yet bore within their depths the 
faintest suggestion of sadness. From 
the base of the nose downward, till it 
was lost in the masses of beard, a deep 


line was graven on each side of his 


face, giving the lower portion of his 
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countenance an expression as of an 
habitual sneer. He seemed not mor 
than thirty years of age, though, in 
reality, five years beyond that period 

My eye took in all these particular: 
while he tent. | 
sprang to grasped _ his 
hand, and a genial, sunny smile brok« 
over his features, as he addressed me 


was crossing the 


my feet and 


in broad Scotch accents : 

“Gude e’en to ye, Captain! an’ a 
hearty welcome to the camp o’ the 
Twentieth. 
gentlemon, but we sojers, ye ken, maun 


‘Tis a sorry place for a 


put up wi’ a’ kinds o’ inconveniences 
in a campaign, an mak’ up for it in 
when the fightin’ is ower. 
Ye 'll hae a better acquaintance wi’ us 


quarters 


sune, an’ I trust ye ‘ll no’ get disgusted 
wi’ life i’ the field.” 

After a brief conversation the Colo 
nel turned me over to the Adjutant’'s 
care, who escorted me to the camp 
fires of the 
duced me to those I had not previously 


company officers, intro- 


met, and immediately ordered my tent 
pitched near his own, where beside 
our common fire we chatted and smok 
ed our pipes till the bugle sounded th« 
hour for retiring. From the first there 
seemed something congenial in ow 
natures, and, in a single evening, we 
became fast friends, so that when, at 
last, I turned into my solitary tent, our 
acquaintance seemed tome a thing 
of years. 

The next day was my first march, 
and scarcely had the bugles sounded, 
“Forward !"’ and our tramp commenc 
ed over the hot sands and beneath the 
broiling sun of a Georgian May, when 
the Adjutant rode by, and bending his 
tall form from the saddle, whispered in 
my eat 

“Yell hae 
Captain, for ye re nae used to these 
an’ I'll e’en gie ye a lift or 


sore feet before nicht, 


tramps ; 
twa on my horse when ye ‘fe faggit.” 
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And in pursuance of his promise, 
more than once did he ride up beside 
me, ere noon, and press his horse upon 
me; which offers the pride of the young 
soldier — a feeling which rarely outlasts 
a week of campaign life —induced me 
steadily to decline. At last, springing 
to the ground, and turning his horse 
over to one of the younger officers, he 
joined me with the quiet remark: “ If 
yell no ride, then I'll e’en tramp wi’ 
ye!" and for the remainder of the day 
remained at my side, enlivening the 
weary march with snatches of song, 
quiet but pithy jokes, and the cheeriest 
of converse, interspersed with many 
an anecdote of his numerous cam- 
paigns and camp life ; and so well did 
he beguile the long hours, that fatigue 
was almost forgotten, and the shades 
of twilight deepened down upon us 
unawares. 

That night, while all were busy pitch- 
ing their tents and making arrange- 
ments for the night’s encampment, the 
Adjutant lounged idly from group to 
group, his course marked by a running 
fire of laughter and jolly banterings in 
reply to his own sly jests, quaint re- 
marks, and good-humored raillery, 
which proclaimed him at once the 
joker of the regiment and the favorite 
of every group. But when at last the 
camp - fires, blazing cheerfully on all 
sides, showed that the day's work was 
fairly done, and the huge army had 
settled down to its night's repose, I ob 
served that he quietly withdrew as far 
from his comrades as the limits of om 
regimental camp permitted, and with 
his own hand pitched his little tent in 
comparative solitude—an action which, 
in one of his genial and apparently 
social nature, struck me with surprise ; 
but which I soon learned to be his in- 
variable custom, none of his brother 
officers being ever admitted to share 
in his tent life. Sociable and com- 
panionable at all other times, at night 
he seemed to withdraw himself entirely 
from the companionship of his fellow 
men ; and, for some mysterious reason, 
to court the profoundest solitude. | 


watched him with as he kin- 
dled his own fire in front of his tent, 
and at last, lighting his meerschaum, 
and throwing himself at full length 
upon the turf, lay puffing huge volumes 
of smoke from his pipe, and gazing 
into the blaze. 


Interest 


with an abstracted air 

Hours after, as I lay courting sleep 
upon my hard pillow, the last sight 
that met my gaze, through the open 
end of my shelter -tent, was the Adju 
tant’s tent and camp-fire in the dis 
tance, and his huge form. stretched 
motionless, in a graceful attitude be- 
side it. My eye - lids were just closing 
in the coveted doze, when, from the 
lonely bivouac, the notes of an old 
Scotch song came floating to my ears 
on the still night air. 
clear, rich, and inexpressibly sweet, 
The 
song was * Auld Robin Gray,” and | 


The voice was 
and its tones were full of pathos, 


listened, entranced, to such an exquis 
ite rendering of the air as it has never 
fallen to my lot to hear, before or since. 
It was succeeded by one after another 
of the old Scotch melodies: “*T was 
within a mile o' Edinboro’ Toun,” 
“Highland Mary,” “ Logie O’ Buchan,” 
and last of all, ‘“‘ Bonnie Doon:” after 
which he fect, looked 
thoughtfully around for a moment at 
the sleeping camp, and then disap- 


rose to his 


peared within his tent. 

Day after day passed by, crowded 
with incident, as we alternately march 
ed and fought, now tramping uninter- 
ruptedly for weary miles, now suddenly 
checked by formidable — breastworks 
which must be carried by the deadly 
assault ; now fighting our way stubborn- 
ly from tree to tree and from rock to 


stump, over that stoutly - contested and 
well- fortified road to Atlanta, which, 
though marked by few pitched battles, 
yet proved to be one huge battle - field, 
from Chattanooga to the Chattahoochee ; 
and as the excitement grew from day 


to day, so rose the Adjutant’s spirits. 
His pranks and jokes and raillery, 
now provoking spicy rejoinders from 
his fellow - officers, and anon pointing 


out some ludicrous aspect in, or insti- 
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tuting some ridiculous comparison with, 
every object we passed, enlivened our 
weary marches. And often, when all 
other resources had failed to arouse 
our drooping spirits, towards the close 
of some fatiguing day, when our tired 
feet dragged mechanically along over 
the dusty road, and the silence which 
betokens an army's weariness had 
fallen upon all, suddenly his clear rich 
voice would break forth into some old 
Scotch melody, now pealing in ringing 
tones the triumphal march, “ Scots 
wha hae wi’ Wallace bled ;"" now melt- 
ing almost to tears in the touching 
tones of “Annie Laurie,”’ or “ The 
Land o’ the Leal: and in a minute 
the tired limbs of his comrades forgot 
their weariness, and the flagging spirits 
rose bubbling to the brim of each indi- 
vidual heart, as the 
tramping feet timed their fall to the 
cadences of his song. And each night, 
his plaintive, home - recalling songs, 
rising and falling sweetly on-the night 
air from his lonely tent, lulled us to 
rest with their witching melody. 

At last, meeting with a more than 
usually formidable barrier, we lay idly 
for days behind our hastily - constructed 
breast-works, while flanking parties 
were pushed forward at our right and 
left, and assaults were being made on 
mo# distant parts of the enemy’s lines. 

On one of these scorching June days, 
we had lain from early morning till 
late in the afternoon, close to our 
works, literally skulking from the bul- 
lets which incessantly whistled above 
our heads, and from the shot and shell 
which, all day long, without intermis- 
sion, whirled and burst above us, from 
two rebel batteries which had nearly 
got our range. Every available source 
of amusement had been exhausted, 
and silence and exw had fallen upon 
officers and men alike. 

For the first time in my acquaintance 
with him, even the Adjutant’s spirits 
failed. During the day he had read 
all the literature which the corps news- 
boy had left in our camp the day 
before, even to the well-worn dime 
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thousands of 


| May, 


novel which he had borrowed from 
some of the “ rank and file;’’ and now 
lay stretched at full length under a 
sheltering bush, discontentedly puffing 
the smoke in short, angry whiffs, from 
his meerschaum. At length, raising 
himself upon his elbow and removing 
his pipe from his mouth, he glanced 
along the lines of prostrate soldiers, 
and the lounging groups of officers, 
and with the lines upon his war - worn 
features deepening into a contemptu- 
ous sneer, growled like a_ fettered 
mastiff :° 

“1 say, Captain, what kin’ o’ fight 
in’ do ye ca’ this? skulkin’ like sheep 
aneath the bushes, hidin’ fra these 
accursed bullets that gang spit! spit! 
ower our heads, wi'out e’en a chance 
to face them like men! There's nae 
manliness, nae courage, nae decency in 
sic fightin’ as this! “Tis mair befittin’ 
weemen an’ bairns than the likes o' us. 
List to the music the cursed rebels are 
aye hurlin’ at us, a’ the lang day, an’ 
we nae able to return it! Whyin h—ll 
don't they let us tak’ a big r-r-rush at 
them, dom them, an’ push them h—Il 
wards!" 

“It is certainly not much like the 
olden days of chivalry,” I replied, as 
soon as the shouts of laughter which 
on all sides greeted his outburst had 
subsided ; “ the days of old Scotland's 
glory, for instance. Ah,” I continued, 
wishing to touch the national pride and 
awaken the enthusiasm for which the 
Scotch are proverbial, “to me there is 


a glamour resting upon those days of 
old Scotland's pride and power which 
makes her history like the pages of the 
most fascinating novel — so brimful of 
poetry and the weirdest romance!” 


The Adjutant calmly heard me 
through, with something like a smile 
of derision playing about his lips. 
When I had ceased speaking, flatter- 
ing myself that I had at least touched 
a tender chord in the Scotchman’s 
heart, the deep graven lines about his 
mouth became harder and more rigid, 
rendering the sneer upon his features 
almost sardonic, as he replied : 
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“ The days o' auld Scotland's glory, 
did ye say? Do ye ken weel what 
ye ‘re talkin’ aboot, Captain? Glo- 
rious days they war indeed! An’ glo- 
rious people too—thae thievin’, rievin’, 
murtherin’ loons wha ca't themsels 
lords an’ chieftains, an’ had nae bet- 
ter beesnis nor cuttin’ ither’s throats 
an’ robbin’ their better behaved nee- 
bors i’ the Lowlands—aye spendin’ 
their days in stirrin’ up new quarrels 
with ither, or sheddin’ the blude o’ 
them wha never did them hairm; an’ 
their nichts in drunken, beastly was- 
sail! Oot upon sic a pack o’ quarrel- 
some guid-for-naethin’ knaves, to gang 
skelterin' doon the pages o' heestory 
an’ romance as noble lords an’ valiant 
sojers, to the disgrace o’ auld Scotland 
for a’ time! I tell ye, Captain, they 
war nae better nor Botany Bay con- 
victs in p'int o’ morality, They aye 
robbit ither’s goods — an’ sma’ blame 
to them for that same, for the tane was 
as bad as the tither— but, deil con- 
found them! they stele the puir man’s 
last penny wi' as little compunction as 
they slaughtered their ain _brithers 
an’ sisters an’ cousins. Bah! for the 
days o' auld Scotland's glory! I tell 
ye again, mon, ye dinna ken what ye 
‘re talkin’ aboot.”’ 

Scarcely had the last word fallen 
from his lips, when the cry rang over 
our heads—“ Forward the Twentieth !"’ 
The Adjutant, first of all, sprang to 
his feet—every trace of bitterness, 
sarcasm and e#ui gone in an instant 
from his features, which instantly be- 
came almost stony in their fixed and 


immovable expression of resolve and 


stern determination. Only his eyes, 
sparkling and flashing like two coals of 
fire, betrayed the eagerness with which 
he responded to the call to the fray, and 
sprang forward for the “ big r-r-rush at 
them” for which he had but a fgw 
moments before so ardently longed. 
He was, however, doomed to disap- 
pointment, for it was found that our 
line was too long to occupy the posi- 
tion in the second line of fortifications 
to which we were ordered to advance. 
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One company was therefore detached 
to remain in our present works; and 
as the Adjutant had sprained his 
ankle the day before, and was there- 
fore unfit for a plunge at the “ double- 
quick” across the bullet-pelted space 
in front of us, he was, in spite of his 
remonstrances, assigned to its com- 
mand, and compelled to remain be- 
hind. 

We had been but a few moments in 
our new position when the order was 
given again to advance and fill a gap 
in the front line, which was preparing 
for an assault upon the enemy's works ; 
and a messenger was dispatched to 
bring up the Adjutant with his com- 
pany. As I lay under the shelter of 
the works watching for their approach, 
I had a full view of their march from 
the moment they emerged from the 
rear lines until they rejoined us. To 
my surprise, instead of bounding for- 
ward on the “ double-quick,”’ they ad- 
vanced in a measured tramp, at quick- 
time, as if to the notes of music. 

The cause was soon apparent, for at 
their head, shoulder to shoulder and 
elbow to elbow, with the leading Cor- 
poral —the Captain's place in line of 
battle — marched the Adjutant, his tall, 
graceful form erect, and its muscular 
proportions showing to fine advantage 
in comparison with the smaller men be- 
side him, moving as pi 
grenadier of the Old Guard on parade. 
He seemed indeed a fitting leader of 
men. His slight lameness prohibited 
him from moving at a quicker pace 
than that of the ordinary quick-time ; 
and so towering was his soldierly pride 
that he would allow no man in the 
ranks to precede him. Therefore he 
steadily restrained every man to his 
place, and the little command moved 
over the open plain with all the preci- 
sion of a holiday muster, while the 
bullets whistled like hail about their 
ears, shell after shell burst over their 
heads, and an occasional round-shot 
plowed the ground beside them. It 
was the march of heroes, bya hero led ; 
and however any of them might, un- 


proudly as a 
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der other circumstances, have shrunk 
from had 
caught the infection of his heroism, 
and not a man of them flinched under 
the murderous storm. 


such a movement, they 


Just as they reached our lines, word 
was passed from the front that the gap 
was already filled, and we were order- 
ed to remain in our present position. 
The Adjutant and his company were 
therefore back to their old 
post, and in the same deliberate man- 
ner they returned across the deadly 
plain. Yet, miraculously as it seemed, 
though many 
them were killed and wounded, not 
of that little 
coming or going. 

That night closed down upon us 
dark and rainy. The blackness was 
that of Egypt, which might be felt. 
The wind blew furiously, dashing the 


ordered 


men on all 


one band was hurt in 


raindrops in gusts into the faces of all 
who opposed it, and making any move- 
ment outside of our tents anything but 
agreeable. 
the Adjutant’s, he having joined us 
after nightfall. Near midnight I was 
awakened by the 


Again my tent was nearest 


sound of angry 
voices, and no little grumbling or growl- 
Thrusting my head out of my 
tent, I hailed the Adjutant, and en- 
quired what was the matter. In the 
grumbling had 
awakened me, he explained that an 


y 
ing. 


same tones which 
order had come from Brigade head- 
quarters for an extra guard to relieve 
the old pickets, in a position so dan- 
gerous that the guards could only be 
at night. This order had 
been brought by a certain Assistant 


changed 


Inspector-General on the Brigade staff 
who bore in his speech and manne 
so much more of pomposity than was 
generally accorded to one of his rank 
of First 
dubbed by officers and privates the 
* Almighty”’ Meadows. 

To the Adjutant, by virtue of his 
office, belonged the duty of detailing 


Lieutenant as to have been 


the guard, which he was also ordered 
to accompany, and to superintend their 


posting. Being ignorant of the posi- 


sides of 


|May, 


tion of the picket-line, he requested 
the Inspector to accompany him and 
point it out. This the pompous Lieu 
tenant— who was, in fact, a very lat 
promotion from the ranks — refused 
to do, assuring the Adjutant that he 
would have no difficulty in finding it, 
as it was “all round! all round!” pro 
nouncing the word with the precision 
of a martinet, and at tim¢ 
sweeping an imaginary horizon with 


the same 


his extended arm, and with the air of 
a Major General. 

by the impossibility of 
making anything out of such indetinit 
and 
measure by the patronizing pomposity 
and imperturbable impudence of the 
Lieutenant, to 
veteran of fifteen years’ service in the 


Perplexed 


directions, exasperated hey on 


new-fledged him, a 
old army, the Adjutant gave vent t 
his feelings in a burst of round Scotch 
oaths, and plunged into the darkness 
beyond the works, trusting to chance 
to discover to him the picket-posts ; 
while the Inspector strode dignificdly 
and most self-complacently away to 
his comfortable “ wall-tent” at head 
quarters, 

Some two hours elapsed before the 
Adjutant returned. 
tent he parted the canvas, looked in, 


As he passed my 


and seeing by the light of the dying 
camp-fire that I was awake, hailed me 
“Hoot! Captain!, but its the tine 
tramp I hae had this nicht! Deil tak 
me if ever I had sic a time i’ my 
life — splatterin’ an’ splashin’ i’ th 
puddles — now tumblin’ headlong in 
to a_ rifle-pit half full o' water 
stoppin’ to help ane o' my men oot o 


now 
a deeper ane — now losin’ my men en 
tirely, an’ a'mos’ getting lost mysel’. 
Ane half o’ the time I hae spent hunt 
in’ thegither my men wha got lost in 
spite o’' themsel’s from ither, an’ th 
tither half searchin’ for my ain sel’ an’ 
the rifle-pits! Ah! but didn’t I wish 
I had yon dommed “ A’mighty Mea 
alang wi’ me, wi 
r-r-roun 


dows” his cursed 


a r-r roun, a "Twas lit 
tle I wad hae cared for 


the darkness gin yon saft-headed fule 


the rain an 
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had been beside me i’ the storm. 
Wadna I hae duckit him weel in ane o’ 
yon rifle pits? ‘“Twad hae been a fine 
iob to teach him how to fin’ a line o’ 
picket - posts wi’ nae better directions 
nor ‘a’ x-7-reun’, a r-r-roun’!” So 
saving he retired to his tent. 

Scarce half an hour had elapsed, 
however, before an Orderly hailed the 
Adjutant again. 

“Wha the deil’s 
came in angry tones from the Adju- 


ca'in’ me noo?” 


tant’s tent, 

“ Lieutenant Meadows, the Assistant 
Inspector-General, wishes to see you, 
sir!” was the reply. 

“ Tell Lieutenant Meadows to gang 
to the deil an’ be dommed tii him !" 
answered the bluff Scotchman, adding 

‘gin he wants to see me he can e’en 
come an’ see me —deil a step will I 
stir oot o' my tent again the nicht for 
the likes o’ him!’ 

The Orderly retired with the mes- 
sage, and soon was heard the voice of 


’ 
the pompous Lieutenant, whohad been 


make a merit of 
and come to the Adjutant, since the 
Adjutant would not go to him. 

In distinct and precisely measured 


forced to necessity 


tones he informed the Adjutant that 
he had been ordered to inspect the 
picket-line, and he desired Lieutenant 
MacIntosh to accompany him in the 
capacity of guide, as it would be im- 
possible for him, unaided, to find the 
picket in the darkness. 

Hearty and cheery were the tones 
of the Adjutant’s voice as he replied, 
and his words to my ear were redolent 
of fun, laughter, and satisfied revenge ; 
and I fancied | 
frame shaking with suppressed mirth 


could see his huge 
as he answered, mimicking the Inspec- 
tor’s pompous tones : 

“Ye'll hae nae deeficulty, Lieuten- 
ant, in findin’ the posts, for sure they ‘1 
a’ r-r-vroun’, a r-v-roun’!” 


The only reply was the crashing of 


the Inspector's heavy heels among the 
twigs, as he dashed into the woods, ac- 
companied only by his Orderly, while 
peal after peal of ringing laughter from 


the Adjutant’s tent followed their re- 
treating footsteps. 

Towards evening of the next day, 
we were ordered to execute a flank 
movement, by which our position was 
changed to the opposite wing of the 
army. The rain, which for the last 
twenty - four hours had fallen unremit 
tingly, ceased just as we emerged from 
the woods upon our new 
ground—a high, precipitous bluff, along 
whose crest ran a line of works, which 
we were required to hold. We had 
had a long and weary climb, through 
Egyptian darkness, and oftentimes in 


the mire up to our knees, frequently 


camping- 


losing our way, and drenched to the 
skin with the driving rain; so that 
when at last we pitched our camp, we 
were glad enough to throw ourselves 
upon the ground beside the huge fires 
which soon crackled behind the works, 
to rest and dry our tired limbs, and 
solace ourselves with the mevitable 
pipe 

As the Adjutant passed my tent, on 
roll-call, he 


paused, and, thrusting his head for a 


his return from “ tattoo "’ 


moment within, exclaimed : 

* Hoot mon! Why dinna ye pitch 
ye’r tent oot i the free air o' heaven, 
instead o’ bein’ coopit up here i’ the 
mud aneath the works? Come awa, 
mon, till ye see the beautiful spot I hae 
chosen for my campin’-groun’, where 
the nicht wins blaw merrily aboot my 
ears, an’ the moon shines blithely 
doon wi'out let or hindrance, to whis- 
per gude nicht as I gang to sleep, and 
belike gude mornin’ when the revedt/é 
arouses me i’ the morn.” 

Nothing loth, I at once accepted the 
invitation, when, to my surprise, he 
clambered directly over the works, and 
led the way straight down the precipi- 
tous crest of the hill. Here, at a short 
distance the works, on a flat 
crag that projected far out from the 
And as 


below 


hillside, his tent was pitched. 
I threw myself down beside the dying 
embers of the camp-tire at its door, and 
gazed outward, a beautiful and roman- 
gaze. A thousand 


tic view met my 
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feet below us, stretched out to the right | 
and left as far as we could see, the 
long lines of Sherman’s army, marked 
by the twinkling camp- fires which, 
dwindled to mere points of light, 
sparkled through the valley like reflec- 
tions of the stars which studded the sky 
above. Over against us, seemingly 
less than a mile away, loomed the 
beetling crags of Kenesaw, dark, 
gloomy and threatening, occasionally 
lighted up by the flash of a gun from 
one of the rebel batteries on its sum- 
mit, from which, ever and anon, a 
single shell would sail slowly through 
the sky, leaving behind it a glittering 
train of fire, and exploding at last into 
a myriad of miniature rockets. On the 
nearest crest of the mountain was a 
signal station, on which the colored 
lights were constantly waving and ris- 
ing and falling, evidently telegraphing 
to the rebels at Marietta the position of 
our forces. Above all, on a cloudless 
heaven thickly bespangled with bril- 
liant southern corstellations, floated 
the round, full moon, throwing a flood 
of mild radiance over the landscape, 
and casting a ghostly glamour over 
each prominent object far and near. 
It was a lovely and peaceful scene, 
unbroken by any suggestion of war, 
save the occasional discharge of the 
gun on the mountain - top. 

“Ah!” I exclaimed, after we had 
lain for some time in silence, gazing 
upon the scene before us ; ‘this is one 
of those nights when memory loves to 
run riot among the flowery paths of 
childhood, and recall the loves and 
friendships, the joys and griefs of early 
youth. I pity the man who has no 
such endearing remembrances to travel 
back to at such a time as this, and 
whose heart is callous to the subduing 
influences of such a sea of loveliness as 
is spread out before us to-night. The 
man whose heart is not, in the midst of 
such a scene, as soft as wax, is indeed 
‘fit for treason, stratagem and spoils’ !” 

“ Ye're a poet, Captain,”’ responded 
the Adjutant, with a smile at my en- 
thusiasm ; “ ye 're a poet, an’ aye look 
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at a’ things through the haze o’ ro- 
mance, whilk gars ye sometimes see 
double an’ sometimes but half the 
truth, an’ aftener entirely  fause 
There ’s mony a mon wha has little o’ 
happiness to luik back upon i’ his past, 
an’ still less to hope for i’ the future. 
There's mony a guid mon an’ tru 
whose heart has melted sae aft unde: 
outside influences, an’ wi’ the memory 
o’ its ain griefs an’ misfortunes, till it 
can melt nae mair, but becomes cal 
lous through its ain exhaustion, an 
seared by habit.” 

“You have known 
quired, surprised at having struck such 
an unusual vein in one of his ordinary 
disposition. 

‘Aye, hae I!" he replied delib 
erately; adding, after a 
pause, “I speak frae my ain experi 
ence. 

“Tell me the history of your life 
Mac,” I rejoined ; “ it must have been 
full of adventure and romance. 
often wondered that one of your evi- 
dent domestic tastes and geniality of 
disposition should have so long floated 
about in a soldier's life, instead of fix- 
ing yourself in some quiet nook, where, 
with wife and children around you, the 
wants and needs of your nature, and 
the longings of your heart, would be 
fully met and gratified.” 

For a moment he did not answer, 
but looked me fixedly in the face, with 
a stern and searching glance that was 
almost savage in its intensity. Then, 
reaching out to a pile of pine knots be- 
side him, he threw them all upon the 
dying fire, which in a moment caught 
the resinous fuel, and blazed high 
and merrily, lighting up the rock on 
which we sat with a ruddy glow. 
Then, slowly filling and relighting his 
pipe, he turned again to me, and in 
the same deliberate manner spoke : 

“Ye're the first mon in America 
wha has ever made sic a request 0’ 
me. But I ken weel it’s no a mere 
idle curiosity that gars ye ask it o' me. 
An’ sae I'll e’en gie ye the tale o' my 
life, whilk has fallen on nae mon’'s ears 


such?"’ I en 


moment's 


lhave 
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since I left my ain countrie. Thar's 


little o’ interest in it, but enough to 
prove to ye what | spak’ aboot a few 


minutes ago. 

“Ye ken I was born in the Hielan’s 
o' Scotland. My faither an’ mither 
were o’ the middle class, honest, re- 
spectable people, weel to do i’ the 
warld, an’ reegid members o’ the kirk. 
Sae strict were they, indeed, in their 
notions that they aye lookit on maist 
o’ the amusements o’ youth as sinfu’, 
an’ couldna see why the lads an’ lassies 
should want any mair_inspeeritin’ 
amusement than connin’ the Bible an’ 
hymn-buik frae morn till e’en. ‘Ye'll 
aye be speerin’ at yer hymn - buik, 
Sandy,’ they wad say to me, ‘when 
ye'r mindin’ the sheep upo’ the hills, 
an’ ye'll find blessed comfort and con- 
solation in its an” nae mair 
profitable employment than singin’ its 


pages, 


blessed vairses.’ 

“1 was the youngest chiel, an’ my 
mither’s bairn, whereby I ‘scaped the 
sairer trainin’ whilk made my brithers 
as dry an’ formal an’ releegious as the 
auld folk themsels; an‘ grew up a wild, 
wayward boy, wi’ little regaird for ony- 
thing but my ain comfort, an’ little 
respect for the teachin’s o’ my parents 
and their compeers o’ the kirk. 

“Yet there was a’e voice i’ the vil- 
lage could quiet my loudest roystering 
—a'e touch could stop me i’ the midst 
o’ my maddest deeviltries, an’ mak’ 
me quiet as a lamb; ‘twas that o’ 
She was just my ain 
age, and frae airliest childhood we 
were playmates an’ friends. 
Mony a day hae | draggit her to the 
parish skule i’ my little cart, an’ proud 
eneugh o' my load, as I aye lookit 
back, an’ saw her jetty curls floatin’ i’ 
the breeze, her broun een sparklin’ wi’ 
fun, and the witchin’ smile wreathin’ 
her rosy cheeks as she caught my ee. 
An’ mony a battle I fout i’ Jessie's 
cause wi’ lads larger an’ aulder nor 
mysel’, wha tried to fret and tease 
her. An’ sae she cam’ to luik on me 
as her champion and protector frae her 
airliest days. 


Jessie McGregor. 


sworn 
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“Ane after ither the gowden years 
flew ower our heads — years when we 
kenned nae sorrow, an’ a’ 
were bright as unflecked happiness 
could mak’ them; an’ young manhood 
and womanhood were upon us ere we 
dreamed that childhood had depart- 
ed. We were but just sixteen when 
Jessie went awa’ to veesit some o’ het 
kin for a few weeks; an’ it was then 
that the knowledge o’ the great change 
in our lives first cam’ upon me. A’ 
the time o’ her absence | was like ane 
lost i’ the woods. I took nae pleasure 
i’ work or play; the days were lang 
an’ lanely, and the simmer eves that 
aforetime were sae bricht wi’ her pres- 
ence, were now desolate indeed. An’ 
sae, depreeved o' her presence, I began 
to question my ain heart, an’ sune 
discovered baith that we were bairns 


our lives 


nae langer, and that there was anither 
tie between us, whilk 
twa had dream't o’ before, but whilk 
now seemed nearer an’ dearer nor ony 
ither. 

“ An’ she returned, 
an’ | open 
clasp her to my bosom, | saw by the 
deep flush that stole ower her brow, an’ 
the shame-faced shrinkin’ frae my 
touch, that the thochts had 
come to Jessie's min’, an’ the same in- 


neither o' us 


when at last 


rushed wi’ airms to 


Same 


terpretation o' love’s mysteries to her 
heart. An’ after, when i’ the gloamin’ 
we sat on the bank thegither, at the 
auld trystin’-place, an’ she tauld me o’ 
the feelin’s that had filled her heart 
syne we had parted, I kenned weel 
that the lanely days an’ nichts that 
had been mine had been her's also: 
an’ sae, upon that same bank, sittin’ 
there wi’ her saft hand in mine, an’ 
my arm aboot her waist, sae close that 
our cheeks a’most touched ither, while 
the night- win’ blew her curls acrass 
my brow, an’ the nightingale sang his 
love - song i’ the rustlin’ leaves aboon 
our heads, we tauld ilk ither the same 
auld tale whilk mankind has repeated 
syne Adam woo'd Eve; an’ there we 
plighted our troths for a’ time. 

“ Frae that time on, life had a new 
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meaning for us. The skies were bluer 
than before; the birds sang 
sweeter; the flowers bloomed mair 
beautiful; the very sunlicht was bricht- 
er; an’ a’ beautiful things in our beau- 
tiful warld seemed to hae caught a new 
glow frae the love-licht in our hearts. 
We were mair an’ mair thegither as 
the months rolled on. Ilk day we 
wended our way to skule thegither, an’ 


ever 


as we returned at nicht, we aft loitered 
by the way till the gloamin’ deepened 
the stars cam’ oot to 
lichten us on our way. And ilk eve I 
passed at her father's cot, or wanderin’ 
An’ on the 


into shadow, an’ 


wi’ Jessie i’ the moonlight. 
holidays we roamed thegither a’ the 
day by the gurglin’ river-side, pluckin’ 
the wild flowers, listenin’ to the sang 
o’ the birds, or dreamin’ hours awa’ 
side by side on some green, mossy 
bank, wi’ the sparklin’ waters o' the 
bonnie Ayr wimplin’ at our feet. The 
auld folk luiked on weel pleas'd, an’ 
said naething; though they aye nod- 
ded their heads at ither an’ luiked wise 
as we passed. For Jessie’s parents an’ 
my ain auld freens before we 
were born, an’ it them 
that we should marry when the time 


were 
suited weel 
cam’ roun’.”’ 

Here the Lieutenant paused, and 


remained for some moments silent, 
rebel signal- 


gazing steadily at the 
lights on the distant Kenesaw, while 
something very like a tear glistened 
for an instant in the moonlight, as it 
Hast- 
ily dashing it away, as if impatient 


rolled down his massive beard. 


at such a betrayal of weakness, he re- 
sumed 

“Ah, weel! ‘tis. the 
sune tauld, an’ 
As I hae said, we 
infatuated wi’ ilk ither 
every day o' our lives. We lost sicht 
o a’ the warld except just our ain 
sel’s, an’ thocht o' naething but the 
love that was burnin’ 7 
We aye resigned oursel’s to the witch- 
in’, wilderin’ dream whilk had taken 
possession o’ our souls, thinkin’ o’ nae 
lookin’ to nae future, 


auld 
when 


same 
story, easiest 
shortest. became 


mair an’ mai 


our bosoms. 


consequences, 
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but just livin’ an’ revellin’ in our ain 
gowden present. 

** But the dream had a sudden an 
a fearfu'’ wakenin’. Like the een o 
Adam an’ Eve i’ the gairden, sae wer 
ours opened, an’ we saw that we had 
Sinned, did | 
himself 
spoke to a sitting posture and gestic 
vehemently with his 


sinned sair, an’ fallen! 


say!"’ and he raised as he 


ulated brawn, 
arm, while his eves were fixed, as in a 
planet of 
brightness just rising above the distant 


dream, upon a peculiar 
horizon, 

“Sinned, did I say! Oh, ‘twas a 
venial sin, that was born o' love alone, 
an’ had nae ither beginnin’ nor endin j 
A sin whilk the uncharitable warld has 
stamped as ane o' the deadly ones, 
but ower whilk the angels o' heaven 
smile while they weep; a transgression 
which the Great Faither will pairdon 
the cheatin’, 
avarice an’ drunkenness an fausehood 


far suner not swindlin’ 
o’ men wha spend their days in clawin’ 
at ‘ithers’ throats, an’ robbin’ the puir 
an’ helpless, an’ their nichts in devisin’ 
new plans for clutchin’ their neebor's 
substance, wi'in the pales o' law; an’ 
gang to the kirk o’ Sundays, wi’ faces 
lang ’s my airm, an’ a sanctimonious 
luik whilk would scare the cattle upo'a 
thousand hills! an’ sing psalms an’ 
mak’ lang prayers, as hypocreetical as 
auld Clootie himsel’ when he offered 
the kingdoms o’ airth to the Saviour o’ 
mankind!" 

Again he threw himself back upon 
his elbow on the rock, and in a much 
milder 
tale : 


gloamin’ by the river side, listenin’ to 


and softer tone, resumed his 


were sittin’ a’e eve i’ the 


the gurglin’ o’ the waters at our feet, 


an’ the warblin’ o’ the nightingale 
ower our heads, when Jessie suddenly 
hid her face i’ my bosom, an’ wi’ baith 
airms roun’ my neck, tauld me there 
beatin’ beneath her 
heart misgave her 
she wad mither. I that 
hour the veil torn from our 


een, an’ we saw whither the intoxica- 


was somethin’ 


heart, and her 
sune be a 


was 
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tion o' love had led us. Lang we sat 
in silence, owerwhelmed wi’ shame, 
an’ in despair at the results o' our 
heedlessness. 

«“ At last, raisin’ her head frae my 
bosom, an’ kissin’ her snawy forehead, 
I said to her: ‘Jessie, my fair lamb, we 
hae baith 
an’ yet the 


sinned —1I mair than ye, 


consequences fa’ matt 
heavy on your head than mine. But 
cheer up, my darlin’ for to me ye''re 
as pure an’ as honest a la: , 
bairn unborn — there's 
to mend the past, an’ we'll e 
published i’ the kirk the morrow, an’ 
the dominie shall mak’ ye a wife an 
an honest woman as sune as may be.’ 
“She didna answer me wi’ words, 
but she look’d up into my een wi’ a 
look o' love an’ gratitude that I ‘Il ne'er 
forget ull my dyin’ day: an’ from that 
moment she cheered up again, an’ be- 
came the same happy, careless Jessic 
as ol old. 


“T told 
nicht, an’ 


that 


faither's re- 


my faither an’ mither 
what wi my\ 
proaches an’ my mither’s tears, there 
was a storm i’ the homestead that eve. 
But there was nae help for it but to 
whilk 


submit, an’ so on the morrow, 


was a Sunday, Jessie an’ | were pub- 
lished, an’ set a’ the neeborhood a 


whisperin’ an’ gigglin’ an surmisin’, 


But we heeded them not, but just kept 
on our way, an’ in due time we were 
marrit, an’ Jessie tarried i’ her faither’s 
cot, an’ 1 i’ my ain hame; for we were 


each but seventeen years o' age — too 
young to start i’ life for our ain sels. 
‘We were na sae happy after our 
for there 
a heavy load restin’ on our 
the 


this stole a’ the 


marriage as we had dreamed ; 
was aye 
souls, in memory o' our sin an’ 
shame, an sunshine 
frae our lives. As for Jessie, she keepit 
weel at hame, an’ out o° harm's way, 
an’ I could hae withstood a’ the jeers 
the village if it hadna 
been for my faither an’ mither; for 
they began, sune after my marriage, to 


an’ scorn o' 


besiege me nicht an’ day wi’ entreaties 
that I wad gang before the kirk an’ 
confess my sin. ‘Ye'll nae hae ony 
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peace o’ mind, Sandy,’ they wad say, 
‘till ve 
afore the deacons an’ elders, an’ sub- 


hae confessit ye'r misdoin’ 
mitted yersel to the discipline o' the 
kirk.’ 

- My pride was too h 


deil 


subject 


eh for this, 


> 


an’ the auld rose up in my heart 


whene'er the was mentioned, 
But the mair I refused the mair they 
there 
hame, wi’ the 


entreated, till at last was nae 


mair peace for me at 
same auld sang ringin’ i’ my ears day 
an’ nicht. An’ sae, a’e nicht, wi’ my 
little bundle i’ my haun’, | drappit out 
an’ awa’ for the sea- 


o' my window, 


in’ only a note for 
that | 


new world, 


shore . k ay 
tellin’ her 


Jessie, 
wad win for her a 


hame i’ the an’ then come 


back an’ tak’ her awa’, where we micht 
live happily thegither, awa’ frae a’ the 
reproat hfu’ associations o' our past, 
an’ biddin’ her not to weep for me 
while | was workin’ for her beyont the 


sea 


“Weel, weel! my tak Is 


gettin’ 
lang and prosy, an’ | maun shorten it 
a bit, or I'll he 


nicht wi’ it, 


keepin’ ye awake a 
as it has keepit me awake 
mony an’ mony a weary nicht in the 
years past. 


Montreal, 
lang 


‘I shipped for where | 


after a and 


There | 


as book-keeper, an’ went to work right 


arrived stormy 


voyage. sune gota situation 
heartily, cheered by the thought that it 


was for Jessie I was workin’. Every 
week I wrote to her, an’ each month I 
sent her a’ my savin's, proud eneuch 
to be supportin’ my ain wife an’ bairn, 
and we sae young! 

Jessie's first letter reproached me 
sairly for leavin’ her alane, to bear het 
sorrow ; but after, her letters were aye 
after her 
bairn was born she had mickle to say 


fu’ o' love an’ cheer: an’ 
o' its winnin’ ways, an’ how much it 
looked like its faither, an’ a’ that sort 
o’ pretty nonsense which young mith- 
ers ken sae weel. But after twa years 
had passed her letters cam’ far less 
often, an’ began to change i their tone. 
It seemed to me there was less o’ heart 
i’ them, an’ mair o’ vanity an’ gossip, 
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an’ sune they lost a’ their charm for 
me. My heart misgave me that a’ was 
not right wi’ Jessie, an’ so, after three 
years’ absence, I went back to Scot- 
land, to my native village. 

“| had na clappit cen on Jessie's 
face twa minutes before I saw that she 
was nae langer my Jessie o’ the auld 
time : and it was na hard to trace out 
the course o’ the change. For there 
was a hard luik on her features that 
tauld o' a heart seared by the slights 
the heartless warld, an’ 
that 
that though she was dead to the mem- 


and sneers 0’ 


a flippant way wi’ her, showed 


ory o’ her shame, she was yet fully 
alive to flattery o’ her pretty face, an’ 
l than 


mair for admiration was 


cared 
becomin’ a mither three vears marrit. 
I sune saw that our lives must hence 
forward gang separate gaits, for there 
was nae happiness for me wi’ her; an’ 
weel I kenned she cared little whether 
I went or staid. Not e’en the bairn 

a chubby, winsome, toddlin’ lassie, wi’ 
an’ een the image 0’ 
her mither's link 
us; tor though my heart went to her 
first, and 


return, | 


jet-black curls, 


-was a between 


frae the very hers seemed 


aye nestlin’ i’ mine 7’ sune 
saw that her mither was jealous e’en o’ 
the that 


some day she wad hate me for stealin’ 


wee ane’s love for me, an’ 
frae her the love o’ her bairn. 
* Nor 


father’s cot, ere the same auld tale be- 


had | been a week i my 
van again aboot the kirk an’ the dea- 
cons an’ the sin that was three years 
agone. Baith my parents again be- 
sought me day an’ nicht to confess the 
auld misdeeds before the kirk, an’ sae 
get peace, as it were, from the domi- 
nie’s shrivin’ an’ the deacon’s prayers. 

* Ah, weel! hame was hame to me 
nae langer, an’ would na be again 1 
this life; an’ sae, a’e simmer eve, after 
kissin’ the bairn Jessie gude - bye, wi’ a 
tear i’ my e’e an’ anither deep i’ my 
heart, withoot hintin’ a word o' my in- 
tentions either to | the auld 
folk, | took my blighted life an’ with- 
ered hopes awa’ again to America, 
the bright 


Jessie or 


‘T was haird to gie up a’ 
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hopes an’ dreams that had cheered my 
heart an’ lightened my labors for the 


past three years; but I kenned weel 
there was nae revivin’ the beautiful 
dead o' the past, an’ naethin’ but 


hopelessness in the visions o’ the 
future. 

‘Il could na bear to return to th 
scene o’ my past labors, for my work 
before was lighted by hope, an’ now it 
must be dark and cheerless wi'out a 
goal to strive for. Sae I shippit for 


New York; the 
landin’, strollin’ up the‘street, I light- 


an’ first day afte: 
ed on a recruitin’ office, and in anither 
week | was on my way to the far West 
wi’ a squad o’ recruits, clad i’ the blue. 
I sune rose to the rank o° Sergeant, 
through the favor o' the officers, wha 
seemed frae the first to tak’ a fancy to 
me: and the new life suited as weel 
my present frame o' mind as my nat 
ural reckless disposition. During the 


five years o’ my enlistment, | wrot 
to Jessie an’ the 
that 


| could spare, but never breathin’ to 


hame occasionally 
auld folk, sendin her a’ my pay 
ony o’ them the nature o’ my occupa 
tion in life. 
“When my 
the auld hame cam’ on me 
back | 
water, hopin’ against hope a’ the way 
that | 
there—that the love o’ the child Jessi 
micht the 
mither to life again, an’ that I should 


enlistment expired, a 
longin’ for 
across the 


again, an’ went 


should find things changed 


hae warmed heart o° the 
find ance mair the child-wife Jessie o' 
my boyhood. But it was na to be. | 
found things in a worse condition than 
before ; 
fort there for me. 
an’ lovin’ was the child o' eight years, 


there was little peace or com- 
An’ yet, sae lovely 


and sae closely did she twine hersel’ 
aboot my heart, that I wad fain hae 
for her sake, an’ 
passed the lave o’ life wi’ her, in spite 


settled doon there 
o' a’ ither discomforts and annoyances. 
But if the mither was jealous o’ the 
child's love before, she was a thous- 
and times mair sae noo, and aft glow- 
ered at me like a tiger when the bairn's 
arms were twined aboot my neck an’ 
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her glossy curls floatin’ across my 
cheek. Plain it was to be seen that 
the mither had nae love for ony ane on 
airth save the child. 

“ An’ ye wad hae thocht, Captain, 
that by that time the auld folk wad 
hae gien up their claverin’ aboot the 
kirk an’ the dominie and the deacons, 
wad na ye? Deil a bit, sir, as I'ma 
sinner! They commenced the same 
auld screechin’ again ere I had set foot 
ower the threshold three days gane! 

“They thocht for sure that this 
time I had come hame to settle doun 
for guid amang them. But | cheated 
them a’ again, an’, tearin’ mysel awa’ 
frae the bairn — wha seemed the only 
being left on airth for me to love, an 
wha was, indeed, the only ane o° them 
a’ that I grievit to leave this time — I 
cam’ back to America, an’ ‘listed again 
in my auld regiment 

* My last enlistment expired just as 
the war began, and I was on my way 
to New York for anither trip across the 
ocean, when | read the news o’ Bull 
Run. Ten years o' service on the 
Plains had made me a soger to the 
core; and the burnin’ disgrace o' that 
accursed defeat, as weel as the surren- 
der o’ sae mony o’ my auld comrades 
by auld Twiggs and Lynde, i’ Texas 
as fine troops as iver trod shoe-leather, 
surrendered to a dom'd rabble o’ dirty 
Fexas militia—made my blude boil 
wi’ rage; an’ sae | just turned aboot 
an’ ‘listed again i’ the Twentieth, whiik 
bein’ a new reegiment, my long service 
sune gained me promotion, an’ here | 
am at last, Battalion - Adjutant o° that 
same, lyin’ beside ye on the rock, 
speerin’ at the rebels on yon mountain, 
an’ spinning long tales o' a not very 
happy past.” 

‘And when the war is over’’—1 
remarked as he ceased — “ you will go 
back to Scotland, perhaps, to remain 
for the balance of your days; will 
you not?” 

“ Aye, aye!" he answered, gazing 
abstractedly down into the valley be- 
neath us, “I shall gang back again 
sure enough, but whether to stay or 
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no’ God only kens. There is naething 
to ca’ me there again save the child 
Jessie; an’ yet, o’ late, when I get 
thinkin’ o’ her, | feel as if my wande 
ings maun cease at last, an’ I maun 
pass the balance o' my days wi’ her, 
the only bein’ on airth wha lo'es me 
noo. She has grown to a young leddy 
noo, but she hasna_ forgotten her 
scapegrace faither yet, but writes me a 
bonnie letter ance a month regular, an’ 
gies me a heestory o’ her daily life, wi’ 
a’ its joys an’ sorrows; for well sh« 
kens there's naething on airth nearer 
to my heart than her ain dear sel, an’ 
naething mair pleasin’ than to hear o’ 
her welfare an’ happiness. Little she 
or any of them kens what I hae been 
doin’ i’ the new world a’ these years 
past! Little she kens that her faither 
is a sojer an’ exposed to a’ the dangers 
o' a sojer’s life. It wad bring mony a 
bitter pang to her tender heart gin she 
kenned I was exposed to the dangers o’ 
war an’ the rough lifeo’ the field. An’ 
mair an’ mair her love for me sae far 
awa has seemed to grow each year as 
she approached to womanhood: an’ 
syne the war began she has na ceased to 
beseech me to return again to the auld 
hame. An’, faith! ‘tis a comfort to 
think, as I lie here by my lanely tent 
these quiet nichts, gazin’ at the moon 
an’ the beautiful stars, or watchin’ the 
enemy's camp- fires yonder, that fat 
awa’ across the waters there is a’e heart 
beatin’ wi’ love for me, an’ watchin’ 
an’ waitin’ for the wanderer’s return. 
An’ sometimes I think I shail gang 
back again an’ end my days wi’ her; 
an’ anon a dark cloud, black wi’ fore- 
bodin's o' evil, seems to sweep between 
the child Jessie's head an’ mine, an’ 
separates us fora time. For me, | am 
tired o’ my wanderin’, aimless, hame- 
less life; an’ syne the parents wha 
brought me into the world hae for- 
gotten me, and the wife o’ my boy-love 
has ceased to love me, my heart yearns 
to the bairn wha is na ashamed to own 
her love for the faither far awa’, an’ I 
feel that wi’ her I could end my days 
in peace.” 
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As he ceased, he drew from an inner 
breast-pocket a photograph, and hand- 
ed it to me. By the bright moonlight 
I could see that it was the portrait of a 
maiden beautiful beyond expression, 
with dark, dreamy eyes, and a wealth 
of raven curls, falling upon a neck of 
snow. In the features I could easily 
trace the resemnblance to the manly 
face beside me, and even something of 
the same haunting expression of sad- 
ness which had so perplexed me in his 
countenance 

‘God bless you, Lieutenant !"’ 
picture to 


I ex- 
claimed, as I returned the 
him, ‘‘and bring you again, in His own 
good time, to your darling child, to 
part from her no more. Every heart 
knoweth its 
yours has had its share.” 


own sorrow, and truly 

He made no reply, but continued 
gazing far out into the glorious night, 
as one in a dream. 
left him. As I mounted the works to 
regain my own tent, I glanced for a 
moment backward, and saw him still 
lying as I had left him, on the bare 
rock, beside the dying embers of his 


! rose, and quietly 


camp-fire, gazing dreamily out into the 
moonlit beauty that floated around 
him, lost in the memories of his blight- 
ed life and withered hopes, whose only 
consolation was in the thoughts of his 
dearly - loved child 
and waiting patiently for him in that 


Jessie, watching 


far-off land beyond the sea. 
As I laid myself down in my own tent 
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that night, a soft, sweet melody fell on 
my ear. It was the voice of the Adju- 
tant singing, upon his lonely rock- 
bivouac in the moonlight beyond the 
works, his evening- hymn, and_ th 
words and tune were those of “ Bonnic 
Doon.” 

I never saw him again. Before the 
morning roll-call an order came, de- 
taching me from my command, and 
ordering me to a distant duty, which 
separated me from my regiment for 
the remainder of the war. It was but 
a few days after the surrender of Lee, 
that | 
nouncement of the death of my friend 
the Adjutant, of a Southern fever in 
He died 


read it, | 


saw in a daily paper .the an- 


Georgia. and left no sign. 


And as I 


dreamy-eyed Jessie across the water in 


thought of the 


the old Scotch home, watching and 
waiting for the sound of her father's 
footsteps; and I dropped a tear not 


less for the memory of the stout heart 
departed, with all its yearnings and 
longings and disappointed hopes and 
patient endurance of sorrow, than for 
the bereavement of the child - maiden 
far away. 

He sleeps beneath a Southern sun, in 
the “land of sun and flowers,” and no 
kindly hand cares for his lonely grave. 
And she, in her distant home, wonders 
at his long silence, but knows not its 
cause —watching and yearning and 
beyond hope, for his return 


hopi 
who will return no more. 


Egbert Phelps. 
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THE TRANSPORTATION QUESTION, 


“SHEAPER means of transit for 
( farm products to the ocean is 
essential to the present and future 
prosperity of the States and Terri- 
tories lying between Lake Michigan 
and the Rocky Mountains. At pres- 
ent the farmers are suffering most 
severely, and hence the excitement 
that is everywhere rife among them. 
The price of corn, a hundred or more 
miles from Chicago, will pay but a very 
small percentage above the mere cost 
of handling it. Hence the angry feel- 
ings against the railways and middle- 
men, who, it is charged, leave nothing 
for the producers. While the farmers 
are the first to suffer, railways and 
other transit lines, merchants, manu- 
facturers, banks, and business men gen- 
erally, should not flatter themselves 
that they can escape. If our agricul- 
tural interests are oppressed and un- 
profitable, every other department of 
trade must soon be subject to loss in a 
corresponding ratio. _ It behooves, 
therefore, every man who can do any- 
thing by thought or action to solve this 
transportation question at once, to ex- 
ert all his energies in this direction. 

The subject naturally divides itself 
into an inquiry as to the amount of 
farm products the Northwest—meaning 
by this term the States and Territories 
between Lake Michigan and the Rocky 
Mountains—has to ship to the Atlantic 
seaboard ; the present freight charges, 
the means of transport, and how the 
railway and the water lines can be so 
enlarged and increased in number as 
to reduce freights to a figure that will 
leave producers a reasonable return for 
their capital and labor. 

On the first topic, an array of figures 
can alone give an adequate’solution ; 
and it is hoped that the readers of this 
article will have the patience to digest 
carefully what follows. It was long ago 
shown that there are some 700,000 





square miles of territory between Lake 
Michigan and the Rocky Mountains— 
enough to form fourteen States as large 
as Ohio. Whoever has studied thei 
soil, climate and resources, knows that 
they will be more populous and vastly 
richer and more productive than that 
noble State. Last year there were ship- 
ped eastward from Lake Michigan, as 
shown by the statistics of the Boards 
of Trade of Chicago and Milwaukee, 
at least 100,000,000 bushels of grain. 
Of animal products there were shipped, 
from Chicago, pork, 208,664 bbls. ; 
39,900 tierces of beef; cut meats and 
prov isions, 238,727,464 ths.: lard, 86,- 
040,785 ths. ; tallow, 5,312,527 ths. A 
large part of the cut meats and provis- 
ions were shjpped direct, on through 
bills of lading issued in this city, by 
rail and steam, to ports in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland. Of hogs, besides 
those packed here, there were shipped 
East, live and dressed,1, 981,295; cat- 
tle, 510,025; sheep, 145,016; of wool, 
27,720,089 ths. These figures will af- 
ford some idea of what our transport 
lines had to do last year. Tables might 
be added showing the shipments for 
1862, and the ratio of increase for the 
past ten years ; but we omit them. 
Everybody knows that since the war 
at least 200,000 of our brave soldiers 
were restored to their homes, and hence 
our surplus of farm products has in- 
creased immensely. The population 
of Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Nebraska and Wisconsin, increased be- 
tween 1860-70 from 3,470,459 to 5,713,- 
451—a ratio of 64 per cent. In the 
same time the number of miles of rail- 
way in these States increased from 
4,350 miles to 10,422; and during the 
last year alone, 3,419 were added. With 
the ratio of 64 per cent. of increase 
every ten years, the Northwest would 
contain in 1go0o more than 30,000,000 
of people. And yet with all our in- 
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crease in 


products, in wealth, and in 
population, since 1860, only one through 
railway line has been added to ow 
We have the lakes 


and four trunk railways to carry ow 


means of transit. 


products to the seaboard. 
3 
In transportation, as in all else, sup- 
ply and demand control prices. From 
the above facts it is plain that our sup 
transit eastward—is 


With all the ad 
ditions that can be made, it is likely to 


ply--means of 
grossly inadequate 
be more so for several years to come 
It is well understood that 6 cents pet 
bushel handsomely for the 


freight of corn and wheat to Buffalo. 


will pay 


his spring, contracts were made at 16 


cents; and the average for the last 
year was a_ small fraction above 9 
cents. The average by canal from 
Buftalo to New York last vear was 


12 cents on corn, and 1214 for wheat, 
making the all-water rates about 21 to 
22 cents between Lake Michigan and 
New York. The average all-rail freights 
21.2. 
best railway presidents give it as their 
freights to New 


reduced below 20 


for 1871 was 29.1 to Iwo of our 


that, by rail, 
York can 
J. H. Moore, Esq., for a long time 


opin mn 
never be 
cents 
manager of one of our largest railways 

a man who has devoted his life to 
this subject—proposed in a recent let- 
ter tothe Chicago 77/6une a double track 
steel railway between Chicago and New 


York, to be 


trains on it 


used for freight alone : 


to leave everw few hours, 
at a regular speed of eight miles; the 
road to be builtand operated as « heaply 
as possible, for actual cash. And yet 
with all these advantages, his lowest 
estimate for freight on a bushel of corn 


to New York is 17% cents. Add to this 


the lowest rate yet made from Des 
Moines to Chicago, about 121, cents, 
and commissions, transhipment and 


perhaps storage here, and the freight on 
New York 
will still be 35 to 4o cents. Only in ex- 


corn from Central Iowa to 
ceptional years, therefore, when prices 
are high upon the seaboard and in Eu- 
rope, will it pay to ship corn from Cen- 
tral to New York. The line of 


lowa 
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shipment cannot extend much beyor 
the Mississippi; and even in the \ 

of the Illinois, with the advantages of 
water transit to Chicago, prices, as 
rule, are likely to remain ata ruinou 
low figure. By condensing th« 
into highwines and animal produ 
the line of profitable shipment is « 
tended westward toa very considerab 


} 


distance ; but no permanent relia 

can be placed on this resource, for th 
rapid increase of production 
Northwest 


the price of these art 


must ere long bring 





icles below a fig 
ure that will repay the produce 

it is plain, therefore,-that our farn 
Ing interests Cannot expect any perm: 


nent relief certainly to any consid 


able extent from railways. Comp 


Lak 


reduce freights a smal 


tition among the lines west of 


Michigan may 


fraction per bushel; but the great bar 


rier, so far as we can see impassabk 


lies in the 17'2 (probably 20) cents p 


bushel between Chicago and New 
York. The Erie Canal is already taxed 
to its utmost capacity; and_ besides 


New York insists on quartering a hun 


gry horde of political paupers and 


bummers on her worthless lateral 
canals, and charging their support, not 
to speak of their stealings, on the com- 
merce of the Northwest. The canal is 
about as large as it ever can be, for th 
water - shed through which it runs will 
not supply a larger channel. The only 


resource would be to feed the entire 


line from Lake Erie 
that would cost so much that the State 


an improveme nt 


will never be likely to do it 
The 


source can the farmers of the 


what 
North- 


west hope for relief from the enormous 


quesuion returns, from 


freight charges that now literally rob 
them of nearly all the proceeds of their 
toil ? 
of the late Captain Hugunin, whom the 


The answer is in the language 
guag 


writer once heard say, with ringing 


emphasis, that ‘‘ The great God, when 
he made the vast, teeming West, made 
also the great lakes and the mighty 
St. Lawrence to carry their commerce 
to the a channel 


ocean,” Here is 
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made by the Almighty himself, that 
can accommodate all the wants of the 


millions of prosperous freemen who 
now live, or who may hereafter live, 
west of Lake Michigan. True, there 


are obstacles thrown directly 
across that channel, but without them 
creat lakes and 
the long reaches of navigable water in 
Detroit the St. Law- 


Already there are canals around 


great 
we could not have ou 


the River and 
rence, 
all of them, but the West has outgrown 
them as it has all other means of tran 


sit, as well as the predictions of its 


Vhe 


Dominion government is now engaged 


most enthusiastic statisticians 


in enlarging the Welland Canal, so as 


, 
usanad 


to pass vi ssels of one the tons 


burthen ; and the St. Lawrence canals 
will be enlarged to the same capacity as 
rapidly as circumstances will 
rhe ; 
and the Welland Canal will doubtless 


in a few vears be superseded by the 
: | ; 


permit 


round -about way by Lake Eri 


Huron and Ontario Ship Canal, a 
distance of only one hundred miles, 
and requiring less than forty miles of 
close canal navigation. By this route 
nearly four hundred miles would be 
saved, and the tedious navigation on 
the Detroit and St. Clan 
Lakes St. Clair and Erie avoided. As 


soon as the enlargement of the Wel- 


Rivers and 


land and the St. Lawrence canals is 
completed, it is demonstrable that the 


freight on corn and wheat will be re- 
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T was a novel Court-Martial, whose 
last sitting was held at the dead of 


night, between Fort Union and Los 


Vegas, in New Mexico. Let no one 
think that a love of the romantic in- 
duced the commanding to 
order this assembling at the “ witching 


yards yawn,” but 


General 


hour, when church - 


dire necessity —‘ the exigencies of the 
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duced to 14 cents, and most likely to 12, 
between Lake Michigan and tide-water. 
We have no definite statement as to 
the 


these 


time it will require to complet 


improvements, but three to four 
great work fully ac- 


there- 


years will see this 
complished. Let our farmers, 


fore, their souls in patience. 


possess 
Co lay down a bushel of grain at tide 
from 12 lt 


equivalent to adding from 20 to 25 pet 


water at 14 cents, will be 


cent. to the value of their farms for all 
time to conc 
But, says one, the route lies through 


country. It will build up 
cities on the St. Lawrence, the 


New York. The carrying 
West will doubtless mak« 


a foreign 
yreat 
rivals of 
trade of the 


Canada very rich and _ prosperous 
Suppose it does; is not the West ben 
efited in a corresponding ratio? Thx 


6 to 8 cents per bushel in the reduction 
of freights, and the consequent addition 


of 20 to 25 per cent. in the value of 


ll at 


will at out all ou 
welfare of New York. 
blind to all 
She reposes with equal 
makes hei 


cood will, under the Stars 


our tarms, once clos 
anxieties for the 
Commerce 1s national 
boundaries. 

confidence, o1 exchanges 
with hearty 
and Stripes or the royal Cross of Old 
En; land. To 


the nations 


hasten the ume when 


* shall learn war no 


more,” to enrich, to clevate, and to 

bless the race, has always been the 

crowning rlors ot het noblest etiorts 
William Bross 
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service,” as they have it. General 
Syke s, who was President of the Court, 
was under orders to take up the line of 
march with his infantry, on the day fol- 
lowing, for Fort Sumner, while Colonel 
Howe, with five companies of cavalry, 
Was to proc eed to Fort Craig ; and as 
General Carleton understood no joking 


in regard to orders once issued, and as 
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the Board had not been able to finish 
up the business brought before it while 
convened at Fort Union, this midnight 
session was agreed upon—the com- 
mand to separate and march in oppo- 
site directions, as soon as the Court 
adjourned. 

Of the prisoners at the bar, the Lieu 
tenant was one, though I have forgot- 
ten for what heinous crime arraigned ; 
doubtless the charges against him and 
the other unfortunate wights were very 
grave and serious in the eves of their 
superior officers, though trivial they 
might be in the estimation of civilians. 
Just as the gray dawn crept up the 
horizon, the the 


tent, where I was waiting, fully dressed 


Lieutenant entered 
for the march, knowing that the tents 
would be struck as soon as the Court 
was over. 

Slowly the long train arranged itself, 
and lumberingly it wound its way out 
late 
Che blast of 
the bugle seemed fairly to cut the crisp 


of the camp, entered only at a 


hour the ev ening before. 


morning air, and the horses neighed 
and stamped, while here and there a 
mule couple — part of the six attached 
to each wagon — would begin frisking 
and jumping, till called to order by the 
blacksnake of the irritable driver. As 
under arrest, he 


the Lieutenant was 


was relieved from duty; and as this 
state of things was likely to continue 
until the proceedings and findings of 
the Court had been sent to Washington 
and returned, we set out with the in- 
tention of enjoying the journey as well 
the 


We were expected to march 


as was possible under circum- 
stances. 
with the command, but in the rear of 
the cavalry, and preceding the army- 
wagons. The dust, however, was any- 
thing but pleasant here, and as, alto- 
gether, Uncle Sam holds the lines of 
government somewhat slacker in these 
Lieutenant was 
the Or- 


derly, and the wagon containing our 


frontier countries, the 
allowed to take his carriage, 
tent and camp furniture, to the end of 
In this way we could 
into the 


the entire train. 
make a halt, or an excursion 
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neighboring country, whenever we felt 
inclined, and could 


with the command by the time it went 


catch up again 


into camp — where I was an object of 
envy to the other ladies, whose hus- 
bands were not under arrest. 

Toward noon we reached Los Vegas 
had 
Fort Union being but the entrance to 
New The 


Los Vegas is flat and uninteresting, but 


the first Mexican town | seen 


Mexico. country around 


by no means barren, though only a small 


cultivated. A_ litth 
stream, the Gallinas runs by the plac« 


portion of it Is 


emptying later into the Rio Pecos ; but 
the Mexicans are not content with this 
water-course alone—they have dug irri 


look 


gvrass 


gating canals, which 
little 
flowers have sprung up on the banks 
It is the only 


again lik 


streams where and wild 


branch of art or in- 
New 
of irrigating ditch 


dustry cultivated 


Mexico 


es — and in it the Mexicans surely ex 


anywhere in 
this digging 


cel. Wherever we see a pat h of green, 
we may be certain of finding canals on 
at least two sides of it; and they can 
lead the 


all hisingenuity, would despair of bring- 


water where a Yankee, with 


ing it, 


The houses of Los Vegas, though 


looking very much so to me then, are 


not so hopelessly Mexican as those I 
found later along the Rio Grande and 
farther in the interior. The houses 
were one story high, the roofs of mud, 
were also mantel- 


of which material 


shelves, window - sills, walls and floors. 
But the littl 
with overarching mantel, were smooth 
the 


where 


enclosed fire - plac es, 


and white, as were the walls; and 
more pretentious houses, and 
Americans lived, were set with glass. 
In the houses of the Mexicans | noticed 
that 
was tacked smoothly up around the 


a width of red or yellow calico 


it a distance of three or four feet 
The this 
drapery is just as incomprehensible to 


wall, 
from the ground. use of 
me as what benefit the trunks derive 
from being placed on two chairs, while 
the members of the family and visit- 


ors are requested to be seated on the 
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floor. But then it is not every New 
Mexican family that can boast of hav- 
ing a trunk; and those who have one, 
and no chairs, build a kind of plat- 
form or pedestal for it to rest on. 

The 


seeing in Los Vegas, were not allowed 


troops, while we were sight- 
to halt at all, but marched on toward 
Puertocito, where camp was made. At 
Fort 
assigned to our 
little monkey-faced old man, Manuel 
who had addressed 

early that morning, praying that we 


Union a new driver had been 


baggage-wagon —a 
me in Spanish, 


should allow him to stop at Los Vegas, 
where his wife and his “ pretty little 


girls *’ were living. I understood no 


Spanish, but his eyes looked so be- 


seechingly when his request was made 
glad to tell 
The man 


known to me, that 1 was 


him we should stop there. 
was to with us to the end of ow 


Lo 

journey, and it might be a long time 

till he could see his people again. 
When the Lieutenant 


derly for Manuel, with directions to 


sent the Or- 


move on and overtake the command, | 
saw the old man tumbling out of a little 
low house near by, his faithful wife and 
* pretty little girls" 
him — 
most apish - looking specimens | ever 


tumbling out after 
half a dozen of the scrawniest, 
saw of Spanish or Mexican people. 
For miles the “ pretty little girls’ fol- 
lowed the father and the army-wagon, 
and wherever we passed a house on 
the road, one or more women would 
come to the door —large-eyed and 
wishing good : day and 
As far 
as my Spanish goes, Puertocite signi- 
It should 


so majestically do 


sweet - voiced 
good - journey to old Manuel. 
fies little gate, or entrance. 
be Grand Gate, 
rocks and boulders arise from out of 
green meadows and tree- covered hil- 
locks. 
Large flocks of 


here, and the whole is said to belong 


she ep are herde d 


to a Spanish widow lady, living either 
in Mexico or Spain. In the course of 
my travels through the country, | met 
other 


with accounts of this or some 


widow, owning fabulous stretches of 
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otten 
widow- 


mines, and treasures, so 
this 
a myth or a humbug; 


land 
that 
institution as 


I came to regard 


but the people living here were always 
very earnest in their assurances to the 
contrary. However this might be, it 
was a beautiful, romantic spot, such as 
we came upon time and again in this 


Well do I remember 


the succession of little narrow valleys 


strange country. 
on the route Letween Fort Union and 
Santa Fe: 
tall gramma 


the hard, smooth road, the 
vrass on each side of it, 
and the shapely - grown 


lawn - like 


lines of taller trees, coming up ¢ lose 


evergreens 
fields, till 


io 


bordering the 


the road, seemed to divide off one little 
valley from the other. Yet 
the whole of that 
day, though the garden for many 3 
kind 


The land was 


never a 
house did we see 
one seemed ready planted by 
mother Nature's hands. 
but a desert, in spite of the waving 
gress and the dark green trees. There 


was no water to be found for long, 
long weary miles. 

Before we had been long on our 
journey, an unfortunate circumstance 
brought us to doubt the honesty of poor 
old Manuel so that it had 
almost resulted disastrously to him. 
We had made 
Jose, a place consisting of two and a 
half 


were to cross the river here: 


seriously 
camp not far trom San 


houses, on the Pecos river. We 
and in the 
morning, when the tents were being 
struck, and we were already seated in 
the mules to 


the carriage, waiting for 


be harnessed to it, these same mules 
were reported missing. The command 
moved on, of course, leay ing oul bag- 


cook, oul 


and ourselves, behind ; the old Colonel 


gage - wagon, our Orderly, 
chuckling to himself that as we were 
in the habit of looking out for ourselves, 
we might do so on this occasion too. 

The 


the wagon at once, Charley mounted 


mules were unharnessed from 
on one, Pinkan on the other, Manuel 
on the third, and the Lieutenant on 
the fourth, all starting off in different 
truants, 


directions to search for the 


while I was left in charge of the other 
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two mules and the rest of our effects. 
A long time passed before any of them 
returned ; antl when Charley came back, 
soon after the Lieutenant, he said he had 
heard froma Dutchman in San Jose that 
two mules answering the description 
had been seen driven by a Mexican, 
just at day-break, over the bridge near 


the town ; and the supposition now was 


that Manuel had sold them to some of 


his countrymen, always going in gangs 
through the Manuel 
in, without the mules. When the 
Lieutenant told him of his suspicions 


lerritory. soon 


Cann 


his face fell ; and when the vague threat 
of summary justice to be executed was 
added, his shrivelled, monkeyish face 
grew livid, and he turned to me trem- 
of his 
‘pretty little girls,” that I should inter- 
and assure the Lieutenant that 
indeed, zvdeed, he had n't 
1 felt sorry tor the old man; 
but just when things looked darkest 
for him, Pinkan 
tance driving up the runaways. 
fright 
enced by old Manuel had the effect of 


bling, and begging, for the sake 


Ce de, 
stolen the 


mules. 
was seen in the dis- 


The reaction of the experi- 
making him drunk when we 
San Jose 
imbibed at the house of his compadr 
had something to do with it, too); and 


my first trial of 


got to 


perhaps the aguardtent 


I was making 


just as 


chi ona-came in the low room of the 
Mexican inn, he came and spread _ be- 
fore me, beside the fierv dish which 
drawn tears 


that 


had already from my 
he had 


teamstel! 


eves, papers cerutying 


good services as 


rendered 


in the Mexican under General 
Zack Taylor, and could be trusted by 
Americans. 


the air of pride with which he struck 


war, 
If it was laughable to see 


his breast, declaring in Spanish that 
‘‘a much honorable and brave 
of true 
made while 


he was 


man,” there was vet a touch 
dignity in the low bow he 
thanking me for having called him an 
honest man, while the rest had taken 
him for a horse-thief, a /zdrone and 
“aro 

We easily caught up with the com- 
plans 


mand at night, and laid ow 
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while in camp for the next few days t 
come. The troops were not to pass 
through Santa 
could have 
the Colonel's knowledge, it was not 
into the 


Fé, and, though w 
made the detour without 
safe to run very jaws of 
danger, as General Carleton’s head 
Fort Marcy. and he 
had probably returned to Santa Fi. 


from Fort Union long before this time 


quarters were at 


travelling with only an escort and the 
best mules in the department. W: 
had letters to Doctor Steck, 
a gold-mine about thirty miles from 
Santa Fe; 
near by, we started off into the mount 
Wild and 
rugged as the scenery was, it was not 
so dreary as I had 
part of the 
In some places it seemed as if man had 
the face of 


“running 
and as the command passed 


ains where the mine lay. 
always fancied 


every Territory must be. 
done a great deal to make 
nature hideous. Great unseemly holes 
were dug here, there and everywhere 
the red, staring earth thrown up, and 
then left in disgust at not finding the 
treasures looked for. The company of 
which Doctor Steck was superintendent 
seemed to have found the treasures, 
however, for in their mill half a dozen 
stamps were viciously crushing and 
crunching the rock brought down from 
mule - back 
The Doctor is a Pennsylvanian, and 
he tried to look as 


much as possible like a Pennsylvania 


the mountains above on 


have his ranch 


homestead. There were necessarily 


slight deviations, more particularly in 
the furniture of the dwelling - house, 
which here consisted mainly of double- 
and repeating 


barrelled shot - guns 


These were merely a set-off, | 
chunks of gold he 


size of a fist), each be 


rifles. 
presume, to the 
showed us (the 
ing a week's ‘clean-up.’ There was 
quicksilver used in gaining the gold 
what I know about gaining gold is 
very little), and the Doctor turned a 
stream of water on the plates unde 
the crushers, and then scraped up the 
gold for me to look at. 
I did not learn till months later 

though I readily believed it — that this 
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man could travel alone and unarmed 
through the midst of the Apache coun- 
ever mss his road 
or want had but to 
make a signal of distress, when the 


try; and did he 


assistance, he 


savages would fly to him from their 
lurking - places, shelter him, and guide 
him safely back to his white brethren. 
This I learned first from an old Mexi- 
can guide at our camp, who said that 
the Indians stood in awe of him asa 
great medicine-man, and loved him 
for his uniform kindness to them. 
Santa Fé Mountain behind us, there 
were no more hills save the sand-hills, 
that seem shifting and changing from 
day to day, so that very often in the 
Rio Grande, the 
a landmark, 


neighborhood of the 
river itself is followed as 
the land being more unreliable than 
the water. The big sand-hill opposite 
Albuquerque, however, seems to be 
stationary ; people who had been here 


twenty years before remembered the 


location. 


There is something singular about 
these Mexican towns or cities. You 
hear them spoken of as important 


places, where the law - givers and the 


dignitaries of the American regime 


reside, and where renowned families of 


the Spanish period had their homes ; 
where large commercial interests lie, 
and where things flourish generally. 
When you approach them, a collection 
of what seem only mud hovels lie scat 
tered before you. You look for orderand 
regularity of streets, and you find your 
self running up against square mud- 
you look for 
doors and windows in these structures, 


piles at every other step; 


and find a narrow opening, reaching 
to the ground, on one side, and high 
up in the wall a little square hole with- 
out glass or shutter. This is the first 
impression. But you are compelled to 
remain at such a place; and as the eye 
grows to shrink less from the sight of 
the hard clay and cheerless sand, you 
discover the tips of the pomegranate 
tree peering curiously over the high 
mud wall enclosing a neat adode with 
In astonish- 


-cultivated garden. 


well 
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ment you press your face to the railing 
of the rude gate, and directly the soft 
voice of a dark - faced woman calls to 
‘Enter, senora 


you from within you 
are welcome!" 

When you leave the garden, where 
peaches, grapes and pomegranates 
have been showered on you, together 
with assurances of the kindest feelings 


on the part of vour hostess, the whok 


place somehow looks different. There 
are streets and lanes which you did 
not notice before, where the broad 


double doors of the houses stand hos 


and the large square 


pitably 
windows, if not provided with sash and 


open, 


class, are latticed in fanciful designs, 
$s 


as we see them in old Spanish and 
Italian paintings. And there ts such a 
dreamy languor in the air; such a soft 
tint in the blue of the heavens; such a 
that 


mountain 


wooing, balmy breeze, seems to 


float down from the yonder 
Phere is no necessity for keeping one's 
sand - hill that hid 
Look 


Could 


eves fixed on the 
Albuquerque from us at first. 
over again to the mountain. 
artist with brush and pencil create any- 
thing more perfect than the gentle rise 
away off ‘there, over which houses and 
vineyards are scattered, and which 
climbs up steeper and higher, till the 
cloud 


faintest shadow of a 


seems resting on the blue - green peak : 


passing 


And winding its way slowly from the 
foot of the mountain, comes a train of 
black-eyed, barefooted Pueblo Indian 
women, bearing on their heads home 
made baskets filled to overflowing with 
well-displayed fruit— melons, peaches, 
grapes — in such perfection, and with 
such rich, ripe coloring, as are seldom 
found away from Mexico. 

Of historical 
much in Albuquerque. 
of a Spanish lady belonging to the old 
family of the Bacas, was married to an 


interest, too, there is 


The daughter 


officer in our army, and with her I vis 
ited the Armijo 
The younger daughters alone received 


house of General 


us, the older married sister being sick 
or absent. The house was furnished 


with elegant material—the heavy Brus- 
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sels carpet spread out on the mud 
floor, flowers and figures running up 
and down, just as the carpet had been 
cut off at the length of the room, and 
then rolled back again and cut off at 
the otherend. The breadths were laid 
side by side, but not a stitch had been 
taken to hold them together. Cush- 
ioned chairs were ranged along the 
walls of the room, the line broken only 
where marble-top tables, what. nots, 
a Chickering piano were intro- 
all set against the 


and 
duced among them 
wall without symmetry or taste. On 
the walls hung pictures, in embroidery, 
water - colors, and oil, executed by the 


young ladies while in a Convent school ; 


but in vain I looked for a picture of 


General Armijo among them. It was 
here at Albuquerque that I saw for the 
~ Kit 


renowned but 


first time—and alas! the last 


Carson, and _ the -less 
equally brave Colonel Pfeiffer. 

Beyond Albuquerque the road lies 
again over the sand- hills and through 
the valleys of the Rio Grande; and we 
lost our way among the hills one day, 
when the command had passed but a 
short distance in advance of us. For 
hours we toiled through the shifting 
that 


bring 


sand, hoping each mound we 
might 
column to ou 
Manuel, with the wagon, had fallen in 
line with the train that morning, and 
only Pinkan, riding the Lieutenant's 


horse and leading mine, was with us. 


climbed the marching 


view. Fortunately, 


The Lieutenant was driving, and | 
could see from the way his eyes wan- 
dered over the interminable range of 
low sand-hills, that he was completely 
bewildered. All at once we came on a 
house, which from a distance we had 
taken to be another sand-pile; and the 
Mexicans living here, after treating us 
to the best their house afforded — eggs, 
and the goat - milk 
piloted us to Los Pinos, where 
Here 


the command crossed the Rio Grande 


sweet, unsalted 
cheese 


we were to camp for the night. 


—forded it, bag and baggage—and the 


next day remained in camp below 


Peralta, where the tents were pitched 
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[May 


in a delightful grove of cottonwood 
trees. 

It has been said that a 
a lasso in his hand. 


Mexican is 
The 
feat old Manuel performed with his 
Wood 
scarce that not the smallest bit of a dry 
limb or broken 
under the trees. 


born with 


was quite new to me. was so 


twig could be found 
The lower branches 
having been lopped off, and the soldiers 
forbidden to cut down any trees, ow 
old Mexican at once went to work with 
his rope, throwing it so dextrously 
over the brittle limbs that a snap and 
a crash followed every excursion of the 
rope. 

We made a flying trip to Peralta 
the next morning, while the command 
Was mare hing in the opposite direction. 
The place, with its pretty church and 
scattered houses, surrounded by walled- 
in gardens, made quite a pleasing im- 
Then we turned back and 
joined the command. 


pression. 

The road now was one continuous 
level, with hills, uniformly bare and 
brown, in thedistance. Bare and brown 
as they look, thousands of goats are 
herded on them, and, to judge from the 
milk and cheese we got on the road, find 
pretty good picking till such time as 
“Le! think proper 
to drive off the own 
use, when they are in most cases gen- 


the poor Indians” 
herds for their 
erous enough to leave the herders be- 
hind And the sun, smiling 
down so placidly on the river and the 


dead. 


little towns lying near its banks, seems 
never to heed the death - cry of the 
helpless Aeon or the lonely wayfarer 
laid low in the dust by the prowling 
savage, but goes on lighting up the 
cloudless sky - dome, and bringing into 
strong relief the different 
scenery, life, and customs, that make a 


features of 


journey through New Mexico resemble 
Through 
all those towns along the Rio Grande 


a sojourn in the Holy Land. 


do we see the daughters of the land, 
barefooted, their faces half hidden by 
the oriental-looking vedoze, the earthen 


olla poised gracefully on the head, go- 


ing at eventide to the well for water. 
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3-| 
Belen, Sabinal, Polvedaro here are 
the low - built 
the gray - green olive here and there; 
cake, the /fortil/a, 


stranger when 


houses, the flat roofs, 


even the wheaten 
is set before the 


he comes. Then this dead, dead 
The barking of the dogs as 


we come through the villages, the drawl- 


silent e ! 


ing sing-song of the children, calling 
to each other at the unusual spectacle 
we present, seem hardly to break the 
slumber of the mid-day air. 

So wearying as the one color —clay 
the ground, the 


bake 


Even 


grows to the eye! 


houses, the fence walls, the 
ovens, all, all the same color. 
where there are gardens, with the en- 
closing wall scems to terminate vegeta- 
tion; never a vagabond grass-blade or 
a straggling vine can find its way out 


Bake - 


ind a marked feature in the landscape ; 


side. ovens are an Institution 
every house has one, and as they are 
built with a dome -like top, they are 
more pleasing to the eye than the 
houses, and very often nearly as large. 
I remember seeing one day a dog and 
a little naked child (clothing is consid- 
ered superfluous on children ) mount 
from the mud fence to the top of the 
bake - there to the 
house roof, with no more difficulty than 


oven, and from 


we would experience in up a 
The bread that 


bake in these ovens is 


gong 
flight of easy stairs, 
the Mexicans 
the sweetest and whitest that can be 
found. 

Then came Socarro, where most of 
the officers spent the day, while the 
command went into camp some miles 
below. An English family kept a very 
pleasant house there, whose good cheer 
the old Colonel had not forgotten from 
long ago. The garden back of the 
neatly-built house I thought one of the 
loveliest spots on earth; not from the 
fact alone that it contained flowers and 
some few tall trees, but from the view it 


afforded of the far-off mountain—prob- 
ably of the Sierra Maddalena chain, but 


called Socarro Mountain here. There 
was the same dreamy haze that hung 
over the mountain near Albuquerque, 
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that 
made it appear wooded to the top. A 


and the same bluish-green tint 
hot spring takes its rise in the moun- 
tain somewhere, and the tiny stream 
fect 
though its waters had travelled many 


at my seemed hardly cold vet, 
miles from its source 
Fort 


military post, Is not celebrated for the 


Craig, though an important 


grandeur of 
We 


again 


beauties o1 the country 


surrounding. crossed the Rio 


Grande here two companies 
only, the Colonel, with the other three, 
having been assigned to Fort Craig. 
Toward the Jornada del Muerto we 
journeyed, making camp before enter 
ing the Desert at Parajo, the Fra Cris 
tobal of the Texan Santa Fe prisoners 
who were driven through here in 1842, 
on their long, weary journey to the City 
ot Mexico. 


or rather tricked into a surrender, nea 


Chey had been captured, 


Anton Chico, and, from Albuquerque 


down, I traced them all along the Rio 


Grande. They had been marched on 
the opposite side of the river, taking 
Sandia, Valencia, 


Casa Colorada, and La Joya, crossing 


in their way rome, 


the river at Socarro, and recrossing 
probably near where Fort Craig now 
stands. 

Such heart-rending tales as were told 
us of the sufferings and the diabolical 
treatment of these hapless men—mere 
youths, some of them, the sight ot 


whom brought out all the native ten- 
derness, the true charity there is in the 
heart of every Mexican woman! As 
in Albuquerque, the shadow of Gover 
nor Armijo 


with something of a braggart in his 


tall and stately, though 


carriage, and the glare of a hyena in 
his eye — was ever rising before me, so 


in this wretched place did | 
to hear the gentle, pitying 
" of the kind-hearted 
women, brought the last bit 
of fornale, the last tortilla 
that their miserable homes afforded, to 
these men 
driven like cattle, and shot down Iike 


dogs, when their bleeding feet refused 


seem 
always 
“ Pobrecitos ! 
who 
scrap of 
soon to be 


who were so 


to carry them further on their thorny 














path. Had the horrible stretch of 
ninety - five miles of desert - land now 
before us not been christened ‘* Dead 
Man's Journey” before these unfortu- 
nates passed over it, the baptism of the 
blood of those wantonly slaughtered 
there would have fastened on it that 
name torever. 

[wo companies of United States 
cavalry are not hastily attacked by 
ve noble red man, and we slept peace- 
fully on the Jornada—though close to 
our tent, the first night, were two graves, 
dug for their murdered comrades years 
ago by some of the men now in the 
company 

A number of wagons had been 
loaded with water-casks, filled before 
entering the Jornada, so that we did 
not suffer; yet we were all glad when, 
on the third day, Fort Seldon was 
reached. After a rest of two days, we 
once more crossed the river, on a 
ferry - boat moved with a rope, leaving 
the other company at Fort Seldon, and 
proceeding alone, with the last com- 
pany, to the farthest out-post of the 
Department. At this place we disposed 
of our carriage to the post surgeon, as 
we were told that among the moun 
tains in the vicinity of Pinos Altos we 
should have no use for it, while the 
officers of this garrison could make 
excursions to Donna Ana, Los Cruces, 
and even La Messilla, over the level 
and rather pleasant country. 

rhe tirst day out, a heavy rain-storm 
came on, and I was glad enough to 
leave the saddle and seek shelter in 
the linen-covered army-wagon, where 
Manuel arranged quite a_ comfort 
able bed for me — seat it could not be 
called. And here let me say that, 
with bedding and_ blankets, spread 
over boxes and bundles underneath, 
there is more comfort to be found in 
one of these big wagons, where you 
can recline at full length, than in the 
most elegant travelling-carriage, where 
you have always to maintain the same 
position. 

The stretch between Fort Seldon 
and Fort Cummings proved harder 
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for us than the Jornada del Muerto 





It was reported that large bands of 





Indians were hovering around us, and 
we could make no fires to cook by 
but were hurried on as fast as possibk 
Many of the horses gave out and 
had to be shot; and my poor Toby 
was sometimes so tired from carrving 
me over the rough country, and up 
and down the rocky hills, that mor 
than once he stopped and nibbled at 
my stirrup-foot— asking me in this 
peculiar language to dismount. 

The soldiers were better off than we 
were, for they had their rations of hard 
tack and salt bacon, which needed no 
cooking; while the dressed chickens 
and tender steaks we had providently 
brought from Fort Seldon with us, un 
cooked, were going to decay in the pro 
vision-box, and we might have gon 
hungry had not the men divided with 
us. No one can think how sweet a bit 
of bacon tastes with a piece of hard- 
tack, when offered by a soldier whos 
eyes are shining with honest delight at 
being able to repay some trifling kind- 
ness shown him on the march. 

The rock-strewn mountains of Cook’s 
Cajon frowned darkly on us as we 
made our way into Fort Cummings. 
The sable garrison, it is said, never 
ventured beyond the high mud walls 
with less than twenty-five in the party, 
were it only to bring a load of wood 
from the nearest grove of scanty 
timber. 

At no post, I am fain to confess, e 
have I seen a larger number of me 
mentos of Indian hostility than at 
this Fort. And the negroes had all 
the more cause to dread attacks from 
the Indians, as they had been accosted 
the first time they wentvut — a fatigue 
party, to cut wood —by an_ Indian 
chief, who told them that he was thei 
brother, and that it was their duty to 
come and join his band against their 
common enemy, the white man. The 
black braves refused, returning to the 
post without their load of wood; and 
since that time no fatigue-party ever 
returned that did not bring back at 
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least one of their number dead oi 
wounded. 

rhe last thing we did before leaving 
this post was to stop at the large basin 
of water, Cook's Spring, there to drink, 
drink, a last 


How 


and let the animals 
draught of the pure, clear flood 
had _ this 


its sight broke on the 


many a_ heart spring glad 


dened, when 


longing eyes of the emigrant, befor 
human habitations were ever to be 


found here! Just at the foot of the 
rough endless mountain, the men 
who had come under protection of ou 
train from Fort Cummings, pointed 


out where the two mail-riders coming 
from Camp Bayard —our destination 

had been ambushed and killed by the 
Indians only the week before. I had 


heard of these two men while at the 
Fort, one of whom, a young man hardly 
twenty, seemed to have an unusually 
large number of friends among men 
When smok- 
ing his farewell pipe before mounting 
his mule for the trip to Camp Bayard, 


he said: “ Boys, this is my last trip. 


f all clases and grades. 


Mother writes that she's getting old 
feeble: she wants me to come 


so I've thrown up my contract 


and 
home ; 
with Uncle Sam, and | ’m going back to 
Booneville just as straight as God will 
let me, when I get back from Bayard. 
It’s hard work and small pay, any- 
how —sixty dollars a month, and your 
scalp at the mercy of the red devils 
rhe lettes 
vas found in the boy's pocket when 


‘very time you come out.”’ 


the mutilated body was brought in. 

It was no idle fancy when [| thought 
| could see the ground torn up in one 
place as from the sudden striking out 
One of the 
confirmed the idea that it was not far 


of horse's hoofs. men 
from the place where the body had 
been found. 
taken the first fright just there, where 
the rider had evidently received the 


The mule had probably 


lirst arrow, aimed with such deadly 
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skill that he fell in less than two 
utes after it struck him. 
Chis gloomy spot passed, the cou 


try opened fair and wide before us 
level and rather monotonous, but with 
nothing of the parched, sterile appear 
that New Mexico so 


dreaded by most peopk lrees 


1 
ance MmAaAKeCsS 


Were 
but later, where 


few and far between: 


the Mimbres river rolls its placid wa 


ters by, there are willows, and ash 
even, as I have heard people aftirm 
But I must not forget the hot spring 
we camped by for an hour or two, the 


Aqua Caliente of the Mexicans \ 
square pond, to approach which you 


must clamber up a natural mud wall 


some two feet high, lay bubbling and 
steaming near the shade of some halt 
dozen wide-spreading trees. That cor- 


ner of the pond where the water boils 
out of the earth had once been tapped, 
apparently, and the water led to the 
primitive bath-tubs, made by digging 
down into the hard, clayey ground. A 
dismantled building showed that the 
place had at some time been pet 
manently occupied, which was said to 
be the case by the Mexican family 
living under one of the trees, and who 
were sojourning here for the purpose of 
having life restored to the paralyzed 
limbs of one of the children. The 
people who had lived here were driven 
off by Indians, but I have heard sinex 
that the place had been rebuilt. 

The 


Cummings we came in sight ofa lovely 


second day after leaving Fort 


valley, enclosed on all sides by low 
bold, 
mountains rising to the sky beyond. A 
clear brook 
baptized Minne-ha-ha 


wooded hills, with picturesque 
-so clear that it was rightly 
gambolled and 
leaped and flashed among the green 
trees and the white tents they over- 
hung; and in their midst a flag-staff, 
at whose head the stars and stripes 
were flying, told me that we had reach- 
ed our journey’s end. 


Josephine Clifford 

















ATLANTIC. 


\ , build her long and narrow and deep; 
4 


She shall cut the sea with a scimetar’s sweep, 


Whatever betides and whoever may weep! 


Bring out the red wine! Lift the glass to the lip! 


With the roar of great guns, and a * Hip! hip 


Hurrah!” for the craft we will christen the ship 


Il. 
Dash a draught on the bow! \h, the spar of white w 
Drips into the sea till it colors the flood 


With the very own double and symbol of blood ! 


I\ 
Now out with the name of the monarch ntic 
Phat shall queen it so grandly when surges fran 
Child of fire and of iron, God save the ATLANTK 


\ 


All freighted with power below and above, 


Phe heart of a fiend and the wing of a dove 


Fumble in the brave cargo of life and of love 


= 
Giood for a thousand souls! Hustle them in! 
Your mother and mine shall the census begin ; 


Phen tell off the children too little to sin! 


VII. 


With furnace of fire and forest of mast, 


She can conquer the calm and rally the blast ; 


But fuel is costly! Coal -heavers avast! 


VIII. 
Ah, 


Can never be reckoned in silver and gold — 


those ebony heaps that cumber the hold 
Ten lives to the ton, and an anguish untold! 


ie 
Alas for the lack of a handful of coals; 


Alas for the ship that ts haunted with souls; 
Alas for the bell that eternally tolls! 
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X 


All aboard, my fine fellows! ‘ Up anchor!” the word 
Ah, never again shall that order be heard, 


For two worlds will be mourning ye gone to a third ! 


XI. 


lo the trumpet of March wild gallops the sea ; 
Phe white - crested troopers are under the lee 


Old Werld and New World and Soul - World are three! 


XI. 


Great garments of rain wrap the desolate night ; 

Sweet Heaven disastered is lost to the sight ; 

ATLANTIC,” crash on in the pride of thy might, 

With thy look - out’s dim ery, * One o'clock and all right! 


NII. 


Ho, down with the hatches! The Seas come aboard! 
All together they come, like a passionate word 


Like pirates that put every soul to the sword ! 


‘ XIN 


Their black flag all abroad makes murky the air ; 
But the ship parts the night as a maiden her hair — 
Through and through the thick gloom, from land here to land there, 


Like the shuttle that weaves for a mourner to wear 


X\ 


(jood night, proud “ATLANTIC!” Ome tick of the clock, 
And a staggering craunch and a shivering shock 


[is the flint and the steel! “Tis the ship and the rock ! 


XVI 


Dexthless sparks are struck out from the bosoms of girls, 
From the stout hearts of manhood in scintillant whirls, 


Like the stars of the Flag when the banner unfurls ! 


XVII 


What hundreds went up unto God in their sleep! 
What hundreds in agony baffled the deep 


Nobody to pray and nobody to weep! 


XVIII 


Alas for the flag of the single ** White Star,” 
With light pale and cold as the woman's hands are 
Who froze in the shrouds, flashed her jewels afar, 


Lost her hold on the world and then clutched at a spar ! 








ATLANTIC, 


XIX. 
God of mercy and grace! How the bubbles come up 
With souls from the revel, who stayed not to sup ; 


Death drank the last toast, and then shattered the cup 


a 
IVho crushed those poor hearts that wild terrors environ ? — 
A\dantic of water? Atlantic of iron ? 
Ihe den where they bearded the granite old lion ? 


Phe God of the sparrows? A breath from Mount Zion ? 


XXI 


Bring the World into court! Bid the verdict be given! 
lo this true word we render, resistlessly driven, 


And so say we all Nov Guiry, ‘fore Heaven!” 


XXII. 


Poor handful of carbon! Call humanity’s roll 
For the fellow who thought, “ Ah, how costly is coal!” 


He loses who bids avy price for his soul! 


XNIII. 


And Christ died for this man — this pitiful creature ! 


Made like the noblest in fashion and feature — 


Saint John the Belov’d and the Wilderness Preacher ! 


XXIV. 


Too sordid for soul and too subtle for sod, 
Let us lock out of heart the poor animate clod, 


And leave the new Cain and his brother with God! 


+ 4 f 
In the clash of the leaves of the frantic woods, 


And the turbulent whirl of the angry floods, 


And the rumble and roar of the cloudy broods, 


XXXVI. 


In the height of the storm you have sometimes heard 
The melodious voice of an unseen bird, 


And so clear and so brave that your heart was stirred 


XXVII. 


It seemed to be Faith set anew toa song, 
That the weakest of things need never fear wrong 


If they only believe in the true and the strong. 
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OF EVE. 


XXVIIL. 


In that bitterer storm when the plunge of the wreck 


Tossed the white forms at will that were strewing the deck, 


As the foam 


flakes are tossed on a wat 


horse »s nec k, 


XNIX. 


And men growing grim in their hunger for life, 


And husband in frenzy abandoning wife 


lo struggle alone in the desperate strife, 


XXX 


Then a voice brave and young rose sweet through the din : 


*T was the song of 


* Lend a hand 


m alone with a life 


tume to win! 


in angel rebuking the sin 


XXNI 


Then the brute that 


*s in men slunk back to its lair 


Strong fingers were wound in the boy's curly hair 
aS Db ¢ 


* Pass the lad right along! 


My chance he shall share! 


NNANII. 


Well done, little JouNn! 


For you smote their left flank. 


And summoned them back to the heroes’ front rank; 


‘Mid death and disaster, JouN HENLY we thank! 


rH! 


l.— PARADISE LOST. 
I a’ E Stanton’s fall was sudden 


almost without warning; and 


people said, in the orthodox town of 
had been her home 


Hurdson, which 
since childhood, that her face had been 
her ruin! They felt, and with reason, 
that had Nature, with the help of phys- 
ical and mental stunting, turned her out 
a face and like those of Mrs. 
Straightly’s two model dutiful 
daughters, jus? the plunge downward 
that she took would have been spared 


form 
and 


her, at least. 

No wonder the Misses Straightly felt 
a less keen pang of envy now when 
they met her on her way to President 


FALL 


Benj. * 


OF 


Trueman's, with her little pile of cheap- 
looking literature, something in ap- 
pearance between a goody tract anda 
dime novel, than when they had met 
her, a few months before, in society, 
with a presence such as the Coming 
Woman will bear — large, firm, hand- 
some ; with a world of brightness and 
warmth, youth and health, emanating 
from eye and lip and brow, surround- 
ing her as with an atmosphere, and 
with a grand walk that would alone 
have crowned her Queen. According 
to the first 
twenty years were simply perfect — the 
growth of the hundred pink petals of 
the full -orbed rose, the dawning and 


world’s estimate, Eve's 
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ante-meridian of a June day. Early 
orphaned—so early that the funeral- 
knell left no St. Sepulchre echo in her 
baby ears — her aunt Fanny, rich and 
daughterless, came to her rescue; and 
her heart was so full of mother's love 
to let, that I think through all the long 
years that followed, Eve never dream- 
ed that she was but a dependent. 
Through childhood Eve was allowed 
her own sweet will; and a perfect 
growth and perfect health were the 
result. Then she was educated, as the 
world goes—that is, beautifully gilded 
by every accomplishment; and she 
blossomed into just what Aunt Fanny 
had trained her for, a society woman : 
gay and sweet enough to attract the 
gay, but with womanly discretion to 
temper her gayety, so that the most 
fastidious could say naught in her dis- 
favor; just a beautiful, bright - tinted 
butterfly. But butterflies so 
gladden this sombre work-a-day world, 
that we never ask whence come the 
gems that star their wings, or how last- 


these 


ing will be their airy flutterings. 

What God had im- 
planted in Eve's composition, was ex- 
pended in doing her best in whatever 
seemed given her to do. Perhaps this 
was nothing more than piloting a 
church-fair, with its attendant bazars, 
through to a certain success; fagging 
through the heavy work of parlor 
theatricals, pic-nic, or party; or in 
adorning herself — well, when it came 


to dressing, it d/d seem that Eve was 


earnestness 


inspired. 

A frivolous life, say. Look 
among your own girl friends, and you 
will add — yet a conventional one. 

Hurdson was an educational town. 


you 


It basked in the enlightened smiles of 


a well-endowed college and its at- 
tendant faculty. It was also a strictly 
It had many properly- 
it was the dwell- 


pious town. 
organized churches ; 
ing- place of surpliced priests; and 
even a mitred bishop had pitched his 
tent (a three - story marble - front tent) 
therein. Yet with all this culture and 


piety, society at large adored Eve Stan- 
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ton. And who asked after her spiritual 
life ? 
and the rest was taken for granted. 
She Gloria in 
wonderful sweetness ; there was 
no voice so beautiful in the whole 
church, in chant and response, as that 
of Eve Stanton. She advanced no 
decided opinions in regard to High 
Church or Low (though she did at one 
time embroider an altar-cloth with 
High Church designs, but this, she 
explained, was by mere accident). She 
did not dance in Lent; indeed, Eve 
was a model young lady of the world, 
and her aunt was delighted with the 
result of her love and care. 

Now Aunt Fanny's property 
only hers through her life, as willed by 
her husband; but she always meant to 
with the heir ap- 
so that if she died 
before Eve was provided for — that is, 
married — the child should not be left 
destitute. But one day poor Aunt 
Fanny, beiftg herself heiressto a heart 


She was a good church-woman, 


Exvcelsis with 


and 


sang 


was 


“arrange matters” 


parent—a step-son — 


disease, died, and made no sign. 

Eve wanted to die too, for she loved 
her aunt dearly ; but that she could 
not do, so she wept herself ill, and 
would not be comforted. Then, with 
all the girl's inexperience, it took many 
and long consultations with friends of 
the family and legal gentlemen, ere 
she could fully comprehend just where 
-twenty years of age, with 
accomplish- 


she stood 
a thousand 
ments, but with not one solid bread- 


superficial 


earning gift; homeless,- kinless, with 
just a hundred dollars in her purse, 
which last item the poor girl offered up 
to the law; but the law, in the form of 
the heir, refused it. 

And right here, out of the darkness, 
a path opened for her— broad, easy 
a child might have walked therein — 
and bordered with flowers, rich exotics. 
The good people of Hurdson, with 
accord, as by a flash of intuition, de- 
cided that this wus/ be Eve's course — 
easy, honorable ; indeed the only thing 
that she could do and remain with 
them, and keep her old position. 
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saw otherwise; and 
alike confounded. 
withdrawn, 


Eve 
and simple were 
Outstretched hands were 
and smiling, sympathetic faces became 
simply forbearing and patient, with a 
certain consciousness of merit in the 


But 


wise 


patience, even, 

This step of Eve's was the warning ; 
then Eve fell! And Paradise—that is, 
Society—-closed its great gates with 
and Cherubim and 


a clang, fiery 


swords guarded the portals; and poor 
black-garbed Eve, with her wonderful 
face and royal intellect, wandered off 
into the despised and shadowed land 
of Bohemia, back, 
regretful glances at the beautiful world 
she had left behind her, but with some 
thing of youth's hopes looking ahead 
for a rift in the thick blackness of the 
clouds, and hoping for the frost - with- 
ered and dried grass, that made the 
path so painful to her unused tread, to 
spring up fresh and green, sprinkled 
with simple flowers 


casting perhaps, 


-only,pansies and 
forget-me-nots ; these she asked for— 
no more. 

But her fall came in this wise: When 
she pushed aside the cup that was prof- 
fered her, the cup that her world said 
held libation for the gods, but in which 
she saw only rank poison, she shut 
herself in her room, and thought for 
days as she had never before thought ; 
and her resolve being taken, she put 
on her hat and scarf one morning, 
when early summer was brightest, and 
went out from the mansion that seemed 
home no longer (the owner was away, 
but on his return it was to be sold), 
with an earnestness of purpose that 
took nothing from the light of her eye 
or the red of her young cheek. 

She met old friends in her walk 
down the long avenue — friends with 
the forbearing look; she saw, as yet, 
no real coldness, but she felt that her 
failure to gratify them had left no mar- 
gin for any farther misdeeds. She 
sighed as she thought of it, but she 
went on under the shifting shadows of 
the lindens, till she reached a stately 
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gate - way guarded by two lions couch- 
ant; through this she entered a pebbly 
path, that led up to the white stone 
steps of the house of President True- 
man. 

Mrs. Straightly, standing at her bay 
window on the opposite side of the 
avenue, opened wide her eyes. 

* Dear 
Stanton be going to the President's so 


a-me, girls, what can Eve 


early for! It isn't possible she 's going 
child, she wws/ do 
something, | suppose ; but I can ‘t help 


to sew? Poor 
thinking what might have been.” 

Mrs. Rugby, one door below, took 
this view 

* Is it possible that Miss Stanton is 
trying to get the professorship for 
music in the college? You know it is 
She's not fit for the 
position, I'm sure ; 
had something in her mind when she 
refused 

* Refused ?"" put in 
down his 


vacant, dear. 


but she must have 


Mr. 


morning 


Rugby, 
throwing 
(he had been holding it upside 
his eyes following the girlish 


paper 
down, 
figure 
over the way out of the shadow into 
the sheen) You 
had n't she a right, with that 
face, to refuse anything 
kingdom ?"’ 

Mr. Rugby paused abruptly in his 
fragmentary tirade. 


—*refused? heavens! 
women 
short of a 


He was no fool— 
and he understood that when there's 
a community of women in conspiracy, 
as one might say, against one, any 
man who is a true friend to the victim 
will keep his mouth closed. 

Eve was shown, as she requested to 
be, directly to the library of President 
Trueman. She little 
she entered, by the ponderous and 
scholastic air of the room; by the great 


was a awed as 


tomes, and the intricate scientific ap- 
paratus. The President's rather benev- 
olent-looking head was bent over a 
huge volume, quite guiltless of any 
knowledge of her presence, though the 
servant had announced her. Eve felt 
for a moment frivolous and uncertain, 
and was half tempted to withdraw, 
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with no further effort to attract his at- 
tention ; but the girl repeated the name 
still louder, and left her standing, quite 
the room. 
President Trueman laid one finger on 
the place, then went on, with appa- 
rently undivided attention, to the close 
of the paragraph, placed his mark 
carefully, then raised his head. A 


irresolute, in the centre of 


cordial smile and shake of the hand 
greeted the intruder. 
“Ah, beg your pardon,” he said, 


handing her a chair, with a pleasing 
gallantry, which we are accustomed to 
call old-time, but which should be for 
all time, “but I wonderfully 
pre-occupied —deep in Meyer and 
other authors who have treated of solar 
heat. I've been making some very 
interesting calculations on the subject. 


was 


You see, there is a seeming paradox 

very puzzling at first—namely, that a 
body giving out such an immense sup- 
ply of heat does not itself lessen in 
temperature. Now, | am reading my- 
self up on this, and bringing my reas- 
on to bear, and I am of the opinion 
-that the 
change that must be created is in the 


that there is no paradox 


molecular —" 

The President paused, with the index 
finger of the right hand upon the 
palm of the other. 
and her cheeks dimpled with suppress- 


these 


Eve's eyes danced 
ed laughter. She was used to 
scientific outbursts of the man, and she 
knew that he laughed at them as hear- 
tily as another. 
“There, Miss Eve, 
leopard can't change its spots. I don't 
forget when I talked Darwin to you 
half the evening, and you said you felt 
as though you wanted to climb a tree 
I’m nota bit debonair, 


you see the 


and chatter. 
I know: and | 
leave my cares and 
loafe and invite my soul’ awhile.” 


never shall be, till I 
go away, ‘and 


‘Leave your cares, sir, now, and 


listen to mine, and help me.” Eve's 
face saddened, as she said this. 
** Help you, dear child ? How can I? 


I ‘ll be glad enough to do it, I'm sure.” 
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You 
are the only friend in the wide world 
who can help me just as I need it, and 
vou, | fear, will refuse.” 

“Try me, and see.” 

* You know that I am obliged to do 
something for my support.’’ She paus 
ed, and turned her face fully toward 
him. But he said never a word, only 
looking out abstractedly from the win 
dow. ‘Why don’t you call me to task ? 
berate me, as my other friends hav« 


“Don't be too sure of that. 


done ?”’ 

“TL have no right to berate you. But | 
have felt, with other of your friends, 
that you had, almost recklessly, ren- 
dered yourself homeless, by refusing 
Addison Fenn.” 

Eve turned him het 
beautiful face, and her eyes took the 


away from 
heavy burden of unshed tears. 

President Trueman caught his breath. 
Her silent reproach struck home; but 
with the recklessness of absent-minded 
persons, he went on : 

“As the world goes, you would have 
married well, and stayed as mistress in 
the beautiful home that has been yours 
so long. I hear, too, that he offered 
you a fine settlement. He is rich, influ- 
ential, and talented.” 

Eve's eyes tlashed. ‘And for thus 
much talent, influence, 
would have me sell myself? Go hand- 
in-hand down to the with a 
man whose whole soul is tainted? You 
know, sir, that his reputation was such, 
before he married Jane, that it was as 


gold, you 


grave 


much as a woman's good name was 
worth to be seen speaking to him. You 
know, and I know, that he loved not 
Jane one iota. 
to him then; she had it, and he mar- 
her. I don't believe much in 
broken hearts, but a woman 
died of a broken heart, that woman 
Jane Fenn. She foolish 
enough to love him, and his vile incon- 
stancy killed her. 
casket and a costly monument, and 


Money was an object 


ried 
if ever 


Was was 


Then he got a fine 


people said how devoted he was to her 


memory, and how steady he had 
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grown , and now they want me to mar- 
ry him. My life has been frivolous 
and empty enough so far, God knows, 
but it has at least been pure.” 

“ But, Eve, he has offered you, at 
least, disinterested love.”’ 

“ Ah, I was not marked out for one 
of his victims. Mr. Trueman, 
do you think such a man can love? 
He has offered to buy me, as he would 


Love 


a handsome house or a fine carriage. 
1 have treated him barely civilly for 
years, and only that for Aunt Fanny's 
sake. I warded off a proposal of mar- 


riage from him within two months of 


Jane's death, and now he has taken 
advantage of my troubles to insult me 
with it again; and not content with 
my sad refusal, he called in others 
to help him, and so made the matter 
public property.” 

‘Eve, I have been talking to call 
you out. I am, probably, alone, but 
in the recesses of my heart and con- 
science, | de approve of the step you 
have taken. I think, too, all 
years | have mistaken your character. 
I honor you, my child, more than ever 
before.” 


these 


“Then help me, sir, as | wish you to 
do.” 

“ How ?” 

‘You are a professor of elocution, 
and said to be a complete master of 
Shakspearian reading. I wish to study 
for the stage.” 

“Oh, Eve Stanton !"’ 

“| knew that I should shock you; I 
will seek elsewhere.” 

* But stay! 
in your wisdom. 
me.” 

“You see my situation; and I am 
not Peri, and I cannot live on sunlight 
or the perfume of the lotus. You also 
know what my education has been - 
| might make a 
mediocre instrumental music - teacher, 


I have some contidence 


Speak freely to 


superficial enough. 


or a very poor school-teacher, and 


starve on my wages; I might do sew- 
ing; I might go into your kitchen, sir, 
and do your cooking. All these would 


be eminently womanly and _ proper, 
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and I should in one and all hate my- 


self and my task. But acting 
reading —I do love; and I have often 


stage- 


felt that therein lay my ove talent. | 
would like help to cultivate that talent, 
and I believe, by token of the love | 
have for it, that I shall succeed. I've 
indeed, I've 
but 
my necessities are fast teaching me 
that by my muscle or my brain I must 
live. I hear much of the dignity of 
manual Jabor; but I think, sir, | should 
be but worthy to wear the cap and 


never been self-reliant 
never had a call to be until now; 


bells if I chose to worry unwilling mus- 
cle up to its grossest strength, when 
my brain is all ready caf - a - fre, and 
spoiling for action.” 
moment. ‘I know it is no easy path 
that lies before me ; 
and enthusiasm, and it saves me from 


Eve paused a 
but I have youth 


selling myself for a home, as thousands 
have done before me and thousands 
will do after. 
sweet to be petted and cared for by 
one whom I! could 
but far better even a third-rate actress 
that I shall #e/ be), 
earn her bread, than the wife of such a 
man as Judge Fenn!” 

“ And yet, Eve, there are few young 
ladies in Hurdson who would not marry 
Judge Fenn for the asking.”’ 

“IT know; and few who would not 
think themselves degraded by going 
I know that my few 
weeks of care have changed me much, 


Not but it would be very 


honor and love; 


(and who can 


upon the stage. 


but not in this, that I have ever loathed 
the particular class of men of which 
Addison Fenn is the type.”’ 

* And yet if you loved him ?” 

“If my heart were depraved and 
wayward enough to love such a man, 
I know it 
was the dream of Aunt Fanny's blame- 
less life that I should marry him, and 
make of him man; that is, 
leaven him up to whiteness. But that's 


I would never marry him. 


a better 


not my mission.”’ 

“You have not told others your rea- 
sons for refusing him?" 

“No; it would illy become me to 
make common property of the sins of 
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Aunt Fanny's son. I tell you, for | 
wish your esteem.” 

“And you want 
stage ?' 

“Ido. You were my teacher once. 
You told me there were wonderful pos- 
sibilities in my voice. You have since 
heard me declaim, and seen me act at 
our charity entertainments. Tell me 
what you think.” 

President Trueman’s head was bow- 
ed. There was so long a silence that 
Eve thought he had escaped from her 
and her troubles, and gone back to his 


to study for the 


speculations on the source of supply of 


the solar heat. When next he spoke, 
it was so low that she could hardly hear 
him. 

“Eve, | suppose | am in your eyes 
a man of one idea—a _ book - worm. 
But I am not always what you see me. 
When I travel in Europe, and when | 
visit the cities of my own country, | 
delight to meet those of whom I read 
in my own library, the greatest histri- 
onic artists with others. But never, 
Eve Stanton, have I heard human 
voice that so moved me as did yours 
in poor, crazed Ophelia: ‘ There 's 


rosemary —that's for remembrance ; 


pray you, love, remember!" Heavens! 
As though one could ever forget! | 
am humbled even now at my child- 
ish susceptibility. You will succeed, 
Eve!" 

Eve's eyes opened wide with girlish 
rapture. 

* And you will teach me ?"’ 

‘But what will the world say, if 4 
President of ——— College, Professor 
of Belles Lettres and Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, train a young as- 
pirant for the road that leadeth straight 
to destruction ?" 

“Oh, but it shall not lead me to de- 
struction. It shall lead me to inde 
pendence; toa broader culture; toa 
more earnest life. But I am selfish to 
ask you.” 

* And yet I'll venture it. 
Aladdinists even in the 
mosques; Beechers in orthodox church- 


There are 


es; and why not advanced Presidents 
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in Episcopalian colleges? But we ‘I! 
call in Marie and consult her.” 

When Eve went home at nightfall, 
she no longer envied the trapeze girls 
the elasticity of their limbs, or Bridget 
her muscular strength. She felt that 
her ove talent could be utilized. 

President Trueman had many pitch 
ed battles to fight. Mrs. Straightly’s 
crowning charge, her forlorn hope, 
came in thus : 

* And what, sir, would your sainted 
mother say at the have 
taken ?" 

The President 
manner of conversation 
slow of speech. But he saw 


course you 


this 
he was ever 


hesitated. In 


again 
before him the regal and aged lady, 
with her soft face, faded eyes, and sil 
very hair; with her dainty yet stately 
motions; her wonderful diamonds anc 
laces; with her but one weakness—her 
pride in her coat-of-arms and her spot- 
less escutcheon. It was a hard ques- 
tion to answer. ‘My mother loved 
Eve Stanton,’ he might have said. 
But, ah, how quickly would have come 
back the answer that it was the Eve 
Stanton of society that the aged dame 
had loved, and not this cast- away! 

“What, I say, would your mother 
say to your making of Eve Stanton a 
painted and berigged actress? Girls, 
leave the room!" 

Here was chance for a side - issue. 

““My mother, were she alive, would 
say to that, that the costume of an 
actress is just as modest and fully as 
simple as that of a full- dressed society 
woman of the present day. And as 
for paint, Eve Stanton will never need 
that.” 

The President's eyes sparkled. He 
had descended to fight these women 
with their own weapons, and he had 
struck even better than he knew: for 
Mrs. Straightly alone felt the full 
measure of her bepuffed and bepan- 
niered dress, or the number of layers 
of pearl-powder that covered the faces 
of the faded beauties who had just left 
the room. So Right and Might for 
once fought on the same side. 





“We'll have no more to do with 
Eve Stanton,” the lady remarked, with 
emphasis, after the victorious general 
had left the room —an emphasis that 
smacked of the “last ditch;" “ and 
as for the Truemans, I am angry 
enough at them to drop them, only the 
President would never know it if I did; 
and — but of course that never would 


do.” 


Il. PARADISE REGAINED. 


At certain hours all through the 
summer months, Eve 
little package of books to the Presi- 
Ere the sun had reached 


went with het 
dent's house. 
its full solstitial splendor, her soul had 
caught fire with love of her art, and 
the words of encouragement and ap- 
proval from her teacher were to her as 
Fallen ? Her whole be 
ing seemed educated up to a higher 
and purer life. She was living for a 
purpose. Enthusiasm for her task 
flooded her, and her spirit expanded, 
and she caught glimpses of a world of 


savory meat, 


rare beauty, where duty and inclination 


tread flowery paths hand in hand. 
Her voice, always beautiful, took a 
variety—a height and depth, a richness 
and sweetness — that her teacher had 
thought it impossible for the human 
voice to compass. Her swaying, loni 
form, her bounding feet, the eloquence 
of her most eloquent hands and arms, 
seemed the mystic 


charm that gave her voice its wonder- 


moved by same 
ful power. 

She was happy. Little recked she 
or the Truemans what the world was 
saying, or of the day when Judge Fenn 
should come back from his self -im- 
posed Siberian ( for Siberia, read Sara- 
toga ) exile, and she would indeed be 
homeless. 

Before that time, however, an en- 
gagement had been secured for her in 
New York, and she began her histrioni 
career. The people of Hurdson read 
the announcements in the daily papers 
were police reports. 


as though they 
Mrs. Straightly hid the papers for a 
week from those much - abused inno- 
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cents, her daughters. And Eve's name 
became not as one who is dead, but 
as one fallen, fallen from high es- 
tate. 

“Oh, if she'd éu/ married Judge 
Fenn!” 

And as an actress, Eve was a success 
more signal than she had dared to 
hope. In the city found 
broader culture and more liberal views 
of life. Many in high position, and 
with tabernacles for 
hearts, felt her necessities and genius, 


great she 


roomy, sunny 


and loved her and honored her for 
them. New ties of interest she found, 
too, outside the exclusive circle that 


had once bounded her vision. Idyls 
she found in the green-room, and mad- 
rigals in Bohemia; saints in faded tin 
velvet, and 


Eve found 


sel and bedraggled cotton - 
heroes in slashed doublets. 
much to love in this new world, and 
she thought a thousand times better of 
the world than 
with the sunbeams on its topmost bil- 
She came to believe fully in 
Tinv Tims, Little Nells and Dorrits ; 
and thus, living her busy, earnest life, 


when she had raced 


lows. 


the winter passed, 

With May-day she flitted to a cottage 
taking 
with her little, 
worn, old child, who had long done the 
heavy children’s parts at the theatre, 
had 


that stood alone by the sea, 


as sole companion a 


and 
fallen years before in doing the Holy 
Virgin in a Christmas pantomime and 
lamed herself for life, but who had gone 
last Easter where the Holy Virgin and 
Christ-child are never pantomimed. 
Poor Ninette, with her young form 
and her old, old heart, thought the 
shore was Paradise and Eve 


supported a mother, who 


quiet sea 
And she saw what she 
never the 
Spring being born from Winter, fields 


was an angel. 


saw before miracle of 


clothing themselves in green, hawthorn 


budding, and haws blossoming ; and 
Eve saw, with something akin to 
mother’s love, the birth of a fresh 


child’s heart in the bosom of the world- 
weary little waif. 
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The half-dozen proposals of marriage 
which she had had during the winter 
had never stirred one answering echo 
in her heart; though one or two, in- 
deed two of them, had been from men 
who would have laid lofty intellects 
untarnished at her feet. 


and names 


So she was quite alone now, and 


studied, too, with no master to teach 
her. 

One twilight in June, Eve stood upon 
the balcony of her cottage. A sweet 
Sabbatic silence was in the air, broken 
by no clang of cathedral chimes, no 
throbbing of mighty organs, no clatter 
on paved street. All nature seemed 
like the sand in the holy river of Sab- 
batajon, which, placed in an hour-glass, 
counts off the hours six days in a week, 
but on the seventh is immovable in 
awe. Buds and blossoms, birds and 
bees, were around her, and she was 
gazing at the pink and amber flood in 
which the dying day is drowned; _be- 
fore her ‘the sky so full of glory, the 
earth so teeming with beauty; behind 
her the shifting sands, and the low 
laughter of the ocean waves. 

**See, Ninette,"’ she said, touching 
the pale upturned face; ‘death is 
beautiful when so sure of the resurrec- 
tion. Day crowns herself more re- 
gally for her closing than for her 
dawning.” 

“Your ideas seem rather youthful, 
Miss Stanton, when one considers your 
experience. Now, I am so demoralized 
that I never see the sun set with just 
those colors, but I think of woman 
putting on gorgeous array when her 
youth and beauty are gone.” 

Eve did not faint, or even start. She 
had not heard the voice in a twelve- 
month, and yet she turned quietly, 
and stood face to face with Judge Fenn. 

“Don't think I per- 
sonal, though; for vow 
looking more blooming." 

* Thanks, '’—— without offering her 
hand. ‘Come into the 
sit. You see I quite forget my duties 


mean to be 


were never 


house and 


as hostess in my surprise at seeing 
you.” 
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“No, I'll sit here; I’ve but a mo- 
ment to stay. I am out yachting with 
a party of friends, and put in at the 
town next below here; and having an 
hour to spare, | thought it no more 
than friendly to ride out and inquire 
for your welfare.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“Are you aware, Eve, that 
‘thank-you’s’ are the most uncompro- 
mising things in the world? They may 
mean, ‘I wish you were at the bottom 
of the sea,’ or they may mean nothing.” 

“But I supposed I was quite z#cog- 


your 


nita here.” 

“Why, don't you know that your 
whereabouts are chronicled, with 
that of other celebrities, in the daily 
papers ?’ 

‘* Then you knew where | was before 
you left New York?” 

He hesitated. 

“1 did, Eve, and —it’s my yacht.” 

“Well, how are the people of Hurd- 
You are lately from there ?” 

“Not lately—no. The fact is, I am 
loafing again this summer. But | 
believe the old Chancellor is quite 
well.” 7 

Eve's face paled. 

* He's no older than you, Addison 


son ¢ 


Fenn.” 

“Oh!” indifferently. 
him an octogenarian at least. 
teacher of the dead languages before | 
was out of roundabouts.” 

“ That's because he made good use 


“1 supposed 
He was 


of his time.” 

“Thank you, as yousay. But can't 
you throw away a little precious time, 
and go sailit.g with our party this sum- 
mer ?”” 

‘“No, I cannot.” 

An angry flush overspread his face. 

‘You might make some excuse, for 
politeness’ sake, it seems to me. But 
I don't want to quarrel with 
Eve. I don’t forget that one whom 
I loved as a mother, loved you as a 
that | loved you 


you, 


daughter, or once 
myself.” 

Eve fancied there was a tender fal- 
tering in the man's voice, and an un- 
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derdepth of pathos beneath the sneer- 
ing words. She glanced up at him. 
A-heavy curl of hair had escaped from 
the masses above, and rested with a 
boyish grace upon his white forehead. 
Judge Fenn was a handsome man; 
and Eve loved beauty in every form. 
His was a lordly presence; and Eve 
was peculiarly susceptible to the pro- 
tecting, strong, yet gentle influence 
that such men exert over most women. 
Her lonely life never seemed so lonely 
as now. 

There long silence 
enough for her to catch a passing 
glimpse of the evil spirit that lurked 
far back in the tranquil, turquoise blue 
and she remembered who 
Lucifer, 


was a long 


of his eye ; 
stood before her, garbed as 
Star of the Morning. 

“Do you never repent having left 
your old life and adopted this, Eve?” 

“Never! I have been successful ; 
and I believe my life 
purely womanly as in my aunt's par- 


has been as 
lors.”’ 


“T went to New York last winter 


to see you act. I saw vou as Juliet, as 
Ophelia, and as Parthenia.” 

“Favorite characters—all—with me. 
And what did you think ?” 

“Think? I hardly know. I re- 
member now that I could not hear your 
words, for looking.” 

** Looking ?* 

«Yes — you were so beautiful.” 

Eve's cheeks flamed with 
Ninette, seeing the hand that rested 
on the railing tremble, drew near, and 
placed her own upon it. Addison Fenn 
plucked a de- 
flowered it. 

“In whatever character I saw you, you 
reminded me vividly of Hawthorne's 
Zenobia, as you have often done before. 
Had Hawthorne ever seen you, I should 
never doubt whom the original of his 
heroine is. But watching you on the 
stage, I could not for the life of me 
keep back the same train of thought 
that Coverdale confesses to having the 
first evening that he met her.” 

All the purity and grace of Eve's 


anger. 


rose, and carelessly 
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pure life sprang up in arms at the in- 
sult. The color left her cheeks, and 
her eyes shot out their loathing, though 
her lips spake never a word. He 
quailed for a moment; then he ral- 
lied, and said, with a mocking smile: 

‘I see you are not changed. I feel 
my unworthiness, Miss Stanton; in 
deed, | never aspired to hunt the Holy 
Grail. But nevertheless, ‘a cat may 
Jook at a queen,’ you know, and when 
next you play, i shall be there to see 
you lavish your stage-love upon a ring 
leted star: or if 7 am not there, a 
thousand men no better than I, will 
be!” 

Eve's was a placid and healthy tem- 
per; yet it took hours of hurried and 
purposeless pacing on the moonlit 
sands ere she left behind her 
amid the ghostly mists — her almost 
insane anger. She hardly knew how 
the hours had been passed; but mid- 
night found her sitting by her open 
window, gazing far off over the sea, 
faint from her but 
as earnest and strong of purpose as 


a wraith 


unusual passion, 
ever. 

“«A thousand other men no better 
than I!'"’ she was saying over and over 
again. ‘Oh, to think that he has met 
me all my woman's life in society, as 
showily dressed and as anxious for 
display as when he saw me on the 
stage, and honored me all that time; 
and wow he dare insult me! But, ah, 
I am a self-created gladiator, and the 
lances of the world’s prejudice prick 
me sore, and I must bear my wounds 
alone. Ostracized by society and in- 
sulted by man! But the blindness of 
the one or the vileness of the other 
shall not turn me back from my lofty 
aims.” 

Then a long pause, and the sobbing 
of the ocean-waves was in her ear: 
** But ‘love is of the valleys,’ and who 


knoweth ? 


It was autumn, and President True- 
man stood at his library window, gazing 
out at the closing -in of twilight, and 
at the first frosty twinkling of the even- 
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ing star. 
session of 


A strange unrest held pos- 
him—a homesickness so 
vague as hardly to bear the name, and 


that he suffered. The 
house was all trim, scholarly, silent, 
sad. The sobbing and the laughter of 
infancy, the echo of a child's voice, the 
droning of a lullaby, never haunted 
the lofty rooms. A moment before, he 
half deemed that he saw the form of a 
little child, spreading her shadowy 
hands over the fitfully-flaming coals 

a child with a halo crowning her 
brow. Now, a hasty movement of a 
fold of the curtain, in the 
shadow of which he stood, and the 
vision — if vision it 


yet so real 


crimson 


was — vanished. 
But turning his eyes sadly out of the 
window, a leafless shrub and an un- 
draped statue took form again; but 
this time of that centaur - like creature, 
a bright boy with his hand-sled. But 
this, drifting 
cloud, and the President drew a long 
sigh. 


*T am here, sir!” 


too, vanished with a 


Oh, these visions, these phantoms 
that could speak, that haunted this 
science - weary and lonely man_ to- 
night! 

“You told me, sir, 
bide your time, and I am come now.” 

Still he did 
fatuus should never cheat him as his 
dream - children had done, and make 
his life so much lonelier when it was 


that you would 


not move. This ¢gzt7s 


gone. 

“Ttis me!” 

This time the voice was so soft and 
beseeching that his hand went out to 
meet the hand that was groping for his 
in the gathering gloom. 

* Eve, zs it you? H17// you vanish?” 

‘*Look at me! No, I will not vanish. 
| have found my heart; I am come to 
be your wife !"’ 

“Oh, my darling! 
your brilliant career ?” 

**You know that I wrote you that 
and I 
like Dinah Morris, that my soul is so 
knit to yours that it is but a divided 
life that I live away from you.” 


-and give up all 


absence was the test; found, 
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A child's 


closed doors. 


voice came through the 
He started : 

“ Dreams again ?” 

“No; only Ninette, grown so 
healthy and sweet. She and Marie 
are fast friends. We came in on the 
express an hour ago.” 

‘And what did Marie say to the 
happiness that was coming to her most 
unworthy brother?” 

“ Ask her. But she told me, dear 

“What did she tell you? That long 
ago I fought against my love for beau- 
tiful Eve Stanton, because I thought 
her frivolous, vain, content to shine 
out her little life in smiles and dress 
and display, with no aspiration for 
anything better? Oh, Eve, it was ad- 
versity that showed me the stuff of 
which you were made !" 

“ And is it possible, my benefactor, 
that you belong to that world who 
abandoned me because I chose to be so 
unconventional as to care for myself in 
my own best way, rather than marry 
for a home? No wonder that I, with 
my changed views of all things, have 
come to love you so earnestly. And 
yet I, through my winter of triumph 
and my summer of thought and study, 
have fought against my love for you. 
I meant, sir, to prove by my life that a 
lonely woman can fight the world and 
that -can, like 
choose the profession that suits her 
best, and follow it. 
signal ; and I add but one more to the 
army of martyrs, find 
through much suffering that, though 
they have man’s intellect, they have 
woman's heart, that yields all for love's 
sweet sake !"’ 


conquer she man, 


But my defeat is 


sublime who 


When Mrs. Straightly, a few days 
afterward, saw the bridal party return- 
ing from Grace Church, with the bells 
pealing, 
white favors 
marked : 

‘* My dears, we must take an early 
opportunity of calling upon Mrs. True- 
man, 


and with happy faces, with 


and flowers, she re- 


But callers come and callers go in 
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an endless chain of calls; and yet the manners of the—ahem—President and 
Bishop, going back to his tent in more — his — ahem — talented wife, that does 
than usual state, cannot but confess not, to say the least, invite an inti- 
that there is, really, something in the = macy, even — ahem — even from him! 
Matilda M. Turnes 


THE STORY OF ATLANTIS. 


“ “THE Story of Atlantis,” recorded blow; but their defeat stopped the in- 
by Plato in his * Tinzus,”” as vasion and gave entire independence 
communicated to Solon byan Egyptian __ toall the countries this side of the Pillars 


priest, has, in the light of modern geo- of Hercules. Afterward, in one day 
graphical discovery, been generally re- and one fatal night, there came mighty 


garded as a myth; but within a few earthquakes and inundations which 
years it has been revived, and there are — engulfed the warlike people. Atlantis 
not wanting investigators of profound disappeared beneath the sea, and then 


learning who regard it as authentic. that sea became inaccessible, so that 

The following is the version of the navigation on it ceased on account of 

Greek philosophei the quantity of mud which the engulf- 
‘‘ Among the great deeds of Athens, — ed island left in its place.” 

of which recollection is preserved in Plutarch, in his Life of Solon, relates 


our books, there is one which should that when that law-giver was in 
be placed above all others. Ourbooks Egypt “he conferred with the priests 
tell that the Athenians destroyed an and learned from them the story of 


army which came across the Atlantic Atlantis.” 

Sea, and insolently invaded Europe Diodorus Siculus states that: “ Over 
and Asia; for this sea was then nav- against Africa lies a very great island, 
igable, and beyond the strait where _ in the vast ocean, many days’ sail from 
you place the Pillars of Hercules, there — Libya westward. The soil there is very 
was an island larger than Asia |Mi- fruitful, a great part whereof is moun- 


nor| and Libya combined. From this _ tainous, but much likewise champaign, 
island one could pass easily to other which is the most sweet and pleasant 


islands, and from these to the Conti part, for it is watered by several nav 
nent which lies around the interior igable streams, and_ beautiful with 
sea. The sea on this side of the strait many gardens of pleasure, planted by 
(the Mediterranean ) of which we _ divers sorts of trees and an abundance 
speak, resembles a harbor with a nat of orchards. The towns are adorned 


row entrance; but there is a genuine — with stately buildings and banqueting 
sea, and the land which surrounds it houses pleasantly situated in their gar- 
is a veritable continent. In theIsland dens and orchards.”’ 


of Atlantis reigned three kings with These passages from the ancient 
great and marvellous power. ‘They classics as to the existence of a West- 


had under their dominion the whole of | ern Continent, coupled with certain 
Atlantis, several other islands, and traditions to be found in the ancient 
some parts of the Continent. At one Mexican records of a great cataStro- 
time their power extended into Libya, phe, the combined result of earth- 
and into Europe as far as Tyrrhenia, quakes and inundations, by which a 
and, uniting their whole force, they large area in Central America became 


sought to destroy our countries at a submerged, and a greater portion of 
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the population destroyed, have reopen- 
ed the discussion whether Plato's “Story 
of Atlantis’’ does not belong to the 
sobrieties of truth. Among the most 
zealous of these advocates is the Abbé 
Brasseur de Bourbourg, who has 


brought out these traditions in his 
translation of the “ Teo Amoxtili,’”* 


which is the Toltecan mythological 
history of the cataclysm of the Antil- 
les; and the late George Catlin pub- 
lished a littke work? in which this 
theory is vigorously maintained. Among 
the Indian North America, 
Catlin found the tradition of 

cataclysm. The tribes further 
relate that the waters were seen com- 
ing in waves like mountains from the 
east, and of the tens of thousands who 
high 
west, according to some traditions one 
man only, and according to others, 
to others, 


tribes of 
such a 
south 


ran for the grounds to the 


two, and _ still according 
seven, succeeded in reaching places of 
safety, and from these have descended 
the present races of Indians. 

“ The tribes in Central America and 
Mexico, in Venezuela, and in British 
and Dutch Guinea, distinctly describe 
these cataclysms, one by water, one by 
fire, and the third by the winds. The 
tribes nearer the vicinity of the terrible 
convulsions were cognizant of the 
whole effects of fire and winds, when 
the remote tribes were sensible only of 
the flood of waters which went to the 
base of the mountains.” } 

From amidst “ the thunder and flames 
that came out of the whilst 
* mountains were sinking and rising,”’ 
the terror-stricken inhabitants sought 
Some fled 
to the mountains, and some launched 
their rafts and canoes upon the turbu- 
lent waters, trusting that a favorable 
current would land them upon a hos- 
pitable shore, and thus in this elemental 
strife this 
became widely dispersed. 


sea, 


every expedient of safety. 


ancient civilized people 


** Quatre Lettres Sur le 
* Sources de [ Histoire Primitiz 
+Catlin, “‘ The Lifted and Subsided Rox 
America.”’ London: Triibner & Co., 1870 


t /bidem, p. 145 


Vexigue,”” and 
¢ du Mexique.” 
ot 
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The festival of “ Izcalli*’ was insti- 
tuted to commemorate this terrible 
calamity, in which “ princes and peo- 
ple humbled themselves before the 
Divinity and besought Him not to re 
new the frightful convulsions.” 

It is claimed that by this catastrophe, 
an area larger than that of the king- 
dom of France engulfed, 
including the Lesser Antilles, the exten- 
sive banks at their eastern base, which 
at that date and fertile 
plains, the peninsulas of Yucatan, 
Honduras, Guatemala, and the great 
estuaries of the Caribbean sea and the 
Gulf of Mexico. With the peninsulas 
of Yucatan Guatemala, 
down the splendid cities of Palenque 


became 


were vast 


and went 
and Uxmal, and others whose sites are 
now in the ocean bed, with most of 
their living inhabitants; and the Con- 
tinent has since risen sufficiently to 
restore many of these ancient sites. 

The Abbé Brasseur boldly asserts 
that he has found proofs that the first 
civilization of the earth was on the 
ground which sank in the cataclysm of 
the Antilles; that the first ceremonial 
religion commenced there, as well as 
the first Age of Bronze, which spread 
over the two hemispheres; and that 
there we have the beginning and basis 
of American ethnology. 

He appeals to comparative philology 
to support his views. The words A/as 
and Adantic have no satisfactory ety- 
mology in any language known to 
Europe. They are not Greek, and 
cannot be referred to any known lan- 
guage of the Old World. But in the 
Nahuatal (or Toltecan) language we 
find immediately the radical a, av, 
which signifies water, man, and the 
top of the head. * 
series of words, such as a//an 
amid the 
which we have the adjective AVantic. 
We have, also, a//aca 
it means also, to hurl 
or dart from the water, and in the pre- 
terit makes at/az. A city named A“/an 


*Molina, “ / 
tellana,”” et: 


From this comes a 
on the 
border of, or water — from 
to combat, or 
to be in agony ; 


ocab.en lengua Mexicana y Cas 
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existed when the continent was discov- 
ed by Columbus, in the Gulf of Urba, 
Darien, with a good harbor; but it is 
now reduced to an unimportant pueblo 
named Ac/a. 

The authority of Charles Martins is 
appealed to, showing that “hydro- 
graphy, geology, and botany agree in 
teaching us that the Azores, the Cana- 
ries, and Madeira, are the remains of 
a greatcontinent which formerly united 
Europe to North America.” 

The Abbé might also have appealed 
to the authority of Retzius, that the 
primitive Dolicocephali of America, 


comprehending not only the Caribs of 


the Lesser Antilles, but the neighbor- 
ing continent of Venezuela and Guiana, 
are nearly related to the Guanches in 
the Canary Islands, and the Atlantic 
populations of Africa—the Moors, 
Tuaricks, Copts, etc. 

Catlin + asserts that the ruined cities 
of Palenque and Uxmal have within 
themselves the evidences that the ocean 
has been 
years, and that the earth on which one 
treads, and the whole face of the coun- 
try in which they stand, bear incon- 
testable proofs of the same fact. Now, 
in opposition to this claim to a very re- 
mote antiquity, it may be stated that 
these structures are composed of a soft 
coralline limestone, ‘of a comparatively 
recent geological formation, probably 
of the Tertiary period, and upon the 
structures there are no 
water-lines, such as would be left by a 
gradually emerging continent. Be- 
sides, to show the comparatively recent 


themselves 


origin of these cities, by which | mean 
since the soil and climate have assumed 
a nearly unvarying phase, it may be 
stated that 
Uxmal, Stevens observed that the lin- 


over the doorways of 


* Revue des Deux Mondes,”’ March, 1867 
rs 


t Jbidem , p. 134 
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tels were formed of wood belonging to 
atree which is harder than 4gnum vite, 
many of which were in a perfect state 
of preservation at the time of his ex- 
plorations, and this, too, in a climate 
which is most destructive to all perish- 
able things. 

It may be further remarked that the 
earlier observers of the ruins of Palen 
que describe structures which have 
now crumbled to dust, and that in that 
moist climate, giving birth to a luxu- 
riant eliminate 


whatever of nutrition there may be de- 


vegetation, ready to 


rived from a perishable limestone, these 
abandoned cities, since the Spanish 
Conquest, embracing a period of more 
than three hundred and fifty years, 
have assumed to a greater extent the 
character of 
How different from the dry atmosphere 


undistinguishable ruins. 


of Egypt, which has preserved every 
touch of the graver’s chisel, every 
shade of the artist's brush, and whose 
soil is fertilized, not by descending 
showers, but the annual inundations of 
the Nile! 
there, those monuments, reaching back 
to the dawn of the Historic 
would have been undecipherable. The 
brilliant colors of the paintings and the 
finer handiwork fade 
and perish when exposed for a genera- 
tion climate of Paris or 
London. 

It may be further remarked—a 
point well taken by M. Claparede — 
that the disappearance of so large an 


Had such a climate reigned 


Period, 


texture of the 


to the moist 


area as was embraced in the supposed 
Atlantis, would have produced a very 
considerable refrigeration in the climate 
of the northern hemisphere, attended 
with a marked change in the flora and 
fauna, especially in the basin of the 
Mediterranean — an event which would 
have permanently engraved itself upon 
the memory of the Egyptians. 
F. W. Foster. 
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“ \ | Y ship is out on the sea; blow soft, O wind, O wave, 
a 


Roll kindly where she rides! © Pilot, be strong and brave, 
And guide my ship aright! Beware of the stranding bars, 
Look to the answering helm — look to the guiding stars 


And bring my ship to shore! 


** For of all the gallant ships that sail on the boundless sea, 
There surely some ship must ride that is sailing straight to me ; 
It holds a cargo rare, of ‘fortune and fame and wealth ; 

So, Pilot, be brave and strong, and bring for my spirit’s health 


Safely my ship to shore. 


* On board of the vessel strong that is somewhere out at sea, 


Mayhap from the end of the earth there ‘s some one coming to me ; 


Though the vessel bring gold and gems, this love is the sweetest gift 


Phat the ship can hold for me. So, Pilot, O safe and swift 


Bring me my ship to shore 


So I sang in the early days. Oh, youth is wondrous sweet! 
lhe heavens send down their gifts; the earth beneath our feet 
Give up their gifts to youth; but never a gift for me 

Could fill the place I saved for the ship that out at sea 


Came never near my shore 


** She never will come,” [ said; but the farmer over the way, 
Strong of heart and of hand, at work in his field of hay, 
Must have heard the words I spoke, for he straightway came to me, 
And said: * You have waited long for the ship that was out at sea ; 


She has reached the shore 


lhe treasures you look to find, it may be she does not hold, 


gold; 


ba 


rhe wealth of fortune and fame, the gifts of silver and 
But with love she is laden well, — and now it is yours to say 
Whether she stays in port, or whether she sails away 


lo another shore.” 


So my ship came in at last, though she never had sailed the seas, 
Never has seen the foam, or tasted the ocean breeze ; 
I had blindly wasted the years, watching a far off shore, 


While the ship was anchored close, in sight of my father’s door; 


© near and blessed shore! 


Carl 
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the first human individual re- 
ceived from his Creator a ready - made 
outfit of words, we may at least assume 


Pos oe by the question whether 


that the first years of language were 
passed in simple and moderate circum 


stances. Born of poor but honest 
parents,”’ language must have been a 
long time in reaching anything like a 
Ciceronian or Addisonian style. Among 
the early vices of mankind one would 
not dare include verbosity. It must 
have required many centuries to create 
this weakness of the vocal organs and 
make it an epidemic. 


informs us, 


So far as his 


tory speech mod 
erate up to the Greek period, in which 


times a certain philosopher declared it 


was 


an honor to have the power to keep 
silence; and 
young man by wondering if there were 


another one rebuked a 
not an open tube between the fellow’s 
ears and his mouth, by which all the 
words that went into the former open 
ings tumbled down and rolled out like 
Niagara at the latter. 
io our distinguished cataract forms no 
part of the original statement; but we 
would not wish to deprive any ancient 
of an illustration which we know he 
would, in favorable circumstances, have 
been only too glad to adopt. We give 
the Greek our cascade, in our gratitude 
for the anecdote given to us of ancient 
garrulity. 

In the first generations there must 
have been a great many vast silences, 
not only in hours of courtship among 
the young, but in the legislative halls 
and in the sewing-circles of the period. 


rhis allusion 


Any gag-law to cut off debate must 
have been undreamed of. Few mem- 
bers of the conventions mentioned 
above, ventured upon any discourse ; 
and then the remarks, whether of a 
love-making or law-making character, 
were evidently brief in comparison 
with the discourse romantic of our own 
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Emerson Bennett, or political of our 
own Governor Wise. The councils 
held by the native red man may be 
taken as a specimen of all early human 
conferences; and these are notoriously 
full of 
gazing into the ground, or blending of 
the spirit with the smoke from the pipe 
of peace. In the Indian 
Longfellow, the beautiful maidens talk 
long and well ; but the beauty and the 


long silences and _ protracted 


poem of 


conversation occur not in the absolute 
wilds of America,-but in the more del 
icate wigwam pitched in the ample 
poetic brain, and sending up from its 
top only the smoke of creative genius. 
Indeed, and upon honor, the original 
is silent. Early language 
Itis a harp with only one 
string. After a few minutes’ pounding 
upon it by lover or warrior or sachem, 


inhabitant 


is feeble. 


sleep comes to the soul of speaker and 
audience. 

It is a hasty generalization that de 
duces the existence of great learning 
and depth from the absence of speech. 
This would exalt General Grant above 
Edmund Burke. 
we all been imposed upon by the logic 
that attaches profound thought to pro- 
found silence. Taciturnity is very often 
the consequence of stupidity. We 
must all laugh at the Athenian who 
said nothing at a banquet, but who at 
its close requested word to be carried 
to the king that there was one philoso- 
pher at the feast that knew enough to 
be silent! All the centuries since have 
voted him the most verdant intellect 
in the company. There is, indeed, a 
habitual silence that comes from a love 
of meditation, or from an incapacity to 
speak much except when aroused by a 
great hour and great theme ; but aside 
from these exceptions, the chief silences 
of the world are caused by poverty of 
language in both individuals and 
epochs. The Indian council in Amer- 


Long enough have 
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ica, or the lovers of the days of Rebecca 
and Isaac, did a great deal of intent 
gazing, and partly because language 
had not become a complete manifesta- 
tion of soul. It was only like a picture 
or a simple strain of music: an inade- 
quate expression of the spirit. A 
singular writer has recently said that 
the extreme and stammering temper of 
little children—a temper which makes 
them stamp their little feet on the floor 
and attack all the mothers and aunts 
in the vicinity —comes from the ab- 
sence from their little brains of words 
fitting the time and place; whereas, he 
continues, we adult persons, in mo- 
ments of outrageous provocation, can 
find relief in a flow of words, which 
carries off, without physical contortions 
or damage, the electricity of our wrath. 
We hope there is truth in this; for if 
there is, we may expect an era when 
war will be superseded by peace con- 
ferences, in which an all-night debate 
will be the confessed equivalent of a 
battle-field. 

Language was long ago declared to 
be the image of the soul. For truth 
and beauty, nothing can surpass this 
definition. There are arts that can 
catch and detain the image of the face, 
and upon the physical features we 
may look with the eye and perceive the 
existing beauty; but the soul is in- 
visible, intangible, inaudible. Through 
the gate of music only a small frag- 
ment of the spirit may be seen. Some- 
thing of its pensiveness or delicacy 
might be inferred, but reading the 
human soul by its music alone would 
be the study of colors in a dim cavern, 
or of mankind by limiting your re- 
search to the smallest habitable island 
in the South Sea. Wonderfully beau- 
tiful and powerful as music is, it is as- 
tonishing how little of the soul can be 
learned by its mediation. When 
Beethoven calls a symphony a “ Pas- 
toral,”’ it is almost impossible for us to 
distinguish the trip out of the city from 
the dance in the field, and the dance 
from the storm coming up in the val- 
ley. It is not otherwise with all the 












other fine arts. They afford only 
glimpses of a broad world such as is 
enjoyed by the English miners, who 
from the bottom of a shaft look up and 
see only a piece of blue sky, no large 
than a carriage-wheel. Oh, what a 
poor spectacle compared with that 
great sweep of light and shadow, peace 
and storm, granted the heart which, 
from some old mountain, overlooks a 
vast horizon! Compared with all the 
arts, language alone is worthy of being 
called the “image of the soul.” Out 
of this ivory gate march in beautiful 





procession the attributes of the spirit 
Ambition, patriotism, friendship, love, 
religion—all memory, all hope, all sor- 
row, all disappointment, all genius, all 
judgment, all sense of honor and 
justice — emerge through this portal of 
speech ; and, with a magnificence su 
passing the triumphal pageants of the 
Cvesars, the soul’s vast army files be- 
fore us, no longer invisible, but in the ‘ 
fields of light. What would we know 

of the morals or love of the Nazarene 
what of the wisdom of Newton o 
Bacon, what of the soul of Dante, ot 
the moral beauty of Beatrice, what of 
the poetic nature of Homer or Shaks- 
peare, what indeed of man or God, if 


only music rolled its melody around 
us, or painting unveiled its pictures ? 
All arts are as nothing compared with 
the divine gift of language. It is the 
true creation and development and 





visible unfolding of the soul. Our his 
tories, our poems, our philosophies, our 
laws, our morals, are photographs of 
souls truthful to an extreme degree, 
and outlasting the soul's casket of 
dust, 

Being an image of the soul, lan- 
guage was small when the human race 
was young, and is advancing in quan- 
tity and quality with the advance of 
society. There is no word for any 
thing before mankind has come to 
that thing. There was no word for 
“steamboat” before the English lan- 
guage, because of the absence of the 
affair itself. There was no such word as 
railroad" in the Greek vocabulary, be- 
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cause there was nothing in the soul to 
reflect forth such an image. Hence we 
conclude that there was no verb in the 
earliest languages, known or adopted 
in advance of the act in its absolute 
performance. If God gave his first 
man any language, it must have been 
an image of the individual soul at that 
date, and could not be supposed to 
have been the photograph of man ina 
subsequent era. The law of parsimony 
in argument leads us to this inference. 
From the language of primitive man 
we must therefore withhold such words 
as “multitude” and and 
“army” and “host,” for he had not 
come to those nouns any more than 
the Latins had come to “ railway”’ or 
‘shot-gun.”" We must deny him the 
word “city,” and even “ village,”’ and 
will think ourselves generous enough if 
we permit him to retain the word “ cot- 
tage,” or “‘hut.’’. We do not wish to put 
anything more into his head than there 
Following 
this depleting process, it is necessary to 
suppose the first language very small 
in extent, and to consist of words not 
depending upon industry and numbers 
for their production. If we think of 
such “eat,” or 


“crowd,” 


was on the outside of it. 


words as “love,”’ or 
sleep,” or ‘ walk,” or “worship,” 
man would want them the first day of 
his life; but all the terms of politics, of 
law, of mathematics, of architecture, 
of congress, of health-boards, and kings 
and presidents and historians, would 
not be demanded until the primitive 
individual had passed forward into so- 
ciety. If man began his career as a 
common Indian, his first language must 
have been only a few muttered sounds ; 
if he began his career in a lofty form, 
as is the Christian idea, his first lan- 
guage must have consisted of a few grand 
words, such as ‘‘God,”’ “ love,”’ ‘‘ com- 
panion,” ‘“eat,’’ ‘ drink,” “sleep,” 
“dream.”’ Other terms must come with 
future experience, as “ painting,’’ when 
man took to canvas; “ship,’’ when he 
took to the sea. The verb “to steal” 
must have come after the acquisition of 
property, subsequently to the idea of 
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and the 
invention 


“tuum,” 
after the 
of writing and a papercurrency. As 
suming that the human race set forth 
from a pair, it is necessary to exclude 
from the that 
assume the existence of an art or a 


and 


forger, 


* meum” 
word 


language all terms 


science, or a government or a profes- 
sion involving a group of individuals. 

Setting forth from miracle, or from 
natural forces, language began at once 
to expand with the expanding mind. 
Each human 


events, mental and physical, went away, 


generation adding to 
leaving a greater multitude of those 
things called words, which are shad- 
An oak, in the first 
summer of its growth, casts a small 


ows of the spirit. 
shadow. <A hundred years afterwards 
its outline lies long and wide upon the 
open field. In its early days it will not 
cast a shade in anticipation of coming 


time. The shade will only grow with 


the tree. Thus language indicates the 
soul of man in his own era, and is not 
stored away in any anticipation of 


coming greatness. The vocabulary of 
Eden have 
the tongue of an empire, nor of a city, 


must therefore been not 
but of a garden by a beautiful stream ; 
and the speech of the 1gth century is 
not that of a garden, but of a world, 
city and garden, land, sea, sky, multi- 
tude and solitude, all combined in one 
strange instrument. As music has 
advanced from atom-tom to a piano, 
so language has spread out from the 
little dialect of Eve to the grand em- 
blazonment of soul seen in Goethe or 
Junius or Macaulay. 

The study of language is, in one 
sense, the study of things and actions. 
Meeting with the word “ telegraph,’ 
we are invited as rational beings to 
investigate the fact that gives use to 
Words 


being the representatives of what man 


such an assemblage of letters. 


has or does, the study of words brings 
us face to face before the multiform 
worlds, spiritual and material. Web- 
ster and Burke, and that class of mind, 
make use of ten terms ; 
whereas a plain hod-carrier will em- 


thousand 
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ploy only five hundred in all his life. 
hus words indicate the confines of 
individual information, telling how far 
such and such a soul has marched 
from the cradle where it lay in silence 
and darkness. 

The victory of education, so far as 
words bring information, is to be gain- 
ed notin the study of many languages, 
The soul 
It has 
but one image of its deeds and feelings 
and thoughts. The English language, 
the German language, the French 
language, are each the picture of one 
thing, man; and though we may know 
a hundred names for “friendship,” they 
all indicate one and the same senti- 
ment; ahundred names for “‘slavery,”’ 
we have learned in all these only one 
fact. Hence the chief aspiration of 
each student should be to master some 
one of these three great languages, in 
which the world’s past is all treasured 
up without loss of thing or thought. 
If other languages are studied, it should 
be that additional light may be shed 
upon the single one in which we are 


but in the mastery of one. 
casts but one shadow of itself. 


to live, move, and have our being. 
Many a beautiful girl comes from our 
seminaries to speak the word 
“friend” in French, Italian, Spanish, 
and English; but the meaning of the 
word friend, as revealed from the days 
of Christ down to the bosom of her 
own mother, has escaped her inquiry. 
Coming from the classical college, we 
express the word “liberty” in 
Greek and Latin and Sanscrit; but 
we are strangers to all that import 
which the human race has seen in the 
term, regardless of vowels and conson- 
ants. Whether the word terminates in 
“ ¢as" with the Latins, or “ Zad"’ with 
the Spanish, is an investigation of 
small import compared with the deep 
study of the idea in the sufferings and 


able 


can 


longings of the human race. The 
deepest study of the mind seeking 


development can never be found in 
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the acquisition of many tongues, but 
of many ideas within the same tongne 
To express one thought in ten lan- 


guages is not so desirable as_ in 


some one language to express ten 
thoughts. To possess a knowledge of 


many forms of speech from Greek to 
the French, is only to have a gallery 
all the portraits in which are of one 
hero or Madonna. We ask you if you 
have a portrait of Cesar, and Marcus 
Aurelius, and Pliny the younger and 
elder, and your answer is, “* No; but | 
have five portraits of Socrates ;"* — an 
interesting fact, but not the best form 
of fact. Ten tongues are ten photo- 
graphs of the same face. The highest 
education will always be found in 
developing the resources of some one 
of the three vast instruments of the 
spirit, English, French, German. They 
may all be studied indeed, but only 
that the one into which the soul hap 
pens to have been born may reveal all 
its treasures, and become a medium of 
the mind in relation to itself and to its 
fellow - men, an atmosphere in which 
the soul can fly to and fro to all the 
accessible heights and depths of its 
vast world, 

Inasmuch as the tgth century sur- 
passes all before it, and inasmuch as 
language must be a faithful picture of 
the soul, it follows that the English and 
German and French tongues are each 
more expressive, as to quality and 
quantity, than the-tongues that lay like 
a beautiful vesture upon Athens o1 
Rome. Each one of these modern 
tongues includes Greece, and then 
reaches beyond. The having 
grown larger, larger is the shadow it 
casts, larger is the drapery that en- 
wraps it. Each language possesses 
a few individual traits; but look into 
the mighty English alone, and there is 
the record and picture of humanity 
up to this hour, in all its joy and sor- 
row, strength and beauty. 

David Swing. 
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J OU wonder why, o’er Life’s rough sea, 
My frail bark doth so gaily glide; 
I have three Angels by my side, 


Three Angels sail with me 


rhe first, she bids my soul be strong; 
She points me to a cross - scarred form ; q 
I hear nor heed life’s wildest storm 


While listening to her song ; 


She bids me, when the waters roll 
Heaven - high, to look aloft to Him 
Before whose brightness stars are dim, 


And trust to Him my soul. 


The next, an anchor in her hand, 
When the heart faints amid the strife, 
And the black waves yawn for my life, 


Talks of the Summer - land; 


I see the glad port just ahead ; 
- 
I wake as from a pleasant dream ; 
Beyond the whirl of waves I seem 


lo clasp my kindred dead. 


The third, the loveliest of the three, 
While shipwrecked barks float to and fro, 
Bids me with open hand to throw 


My bread upon the sea; 


And then to hear sweet words of love, 
To see the grateful tear - drops flow, 
Oh, this to me is heaven below, 


And will be heaven above. 


And this is why, ’mid gloom and glee, 
My life - bark doth so gaily glide; 
God keep these Angels by my side, 

Till I have crossed the sea! 

William G. Brown, 











WAIT 


ADEN - BADEN is composed of 
several irregular streets, with 


names difficult to express, and more 
difficult to diffi- 
culties are got rid of, however, in a 
most extraordinary way. Every house, 
shop, stable, warehouse and tenement 
is numbered in consecutive 
reaching from 1 to 1,259 ( the number 
of buildings constituting the town last 
summer ); so that if the traveller starts 


understand. These 


order, 


at the top of Lange strasse, where the 
numbering begins, and goes to the 
bottom of the Lichtenthaler, where the 
numbering ends, he may find any 
place in the whole town, without ask- 


ing a question or knowing the name of 


a street, 

In the quarter known as the Sophi- 
enne strasse, between the New Prome- 
nade and Stephania Baths, in No. 
471—or, rather, in the very indifferent 
house which was designated by that 
number — there lived, in 1848-9, a 
musician and his family bearing the 
common Schmidt. The 
father had a fixed engagement worth 
three hundred thalers a year ; and gave 
besides, during his leisure hours from 
public avocations, private 
Herr Schmidt was in fact a “ hof- 
mustkus,’ or one who played on the 
violin at a theatre, and was not in 
very brilliant circumstances, as may be 
supposed, having at the date of our 
story a wife and two grown daughters 
to support. Melanie, the eldest, then 
just passing her twentieth birth - day, 
added something, indeed, to the com- 
mon store by teaching a singing - class 
in the Lichtenthal Gymnasium; but 
Christine, at the age of sixteen, was 
thought, according to staid German 
notions, better employed in assisting 
her mother about domestic duties at 
home, than in accepting any situation 
that would oblige her daily to thread 
the streets of not the most moral city in 
Germany. 


name of 


lessons. 
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distance of a few 


At the leagues 
from Baden lies Mannheim, on the 
way to which there is spread out before 
the tourist one of the fairest prospects 
of all that lovely country. 
lies the extensive valley of the Rhine, 
fed by glittering brooks winding down 
from the hills of the Black Forest; 
while behind him eminences rise high 
er and higher, till they culminate in 
Taunus towering upward to the clouds. 
There are Mentz with its 
spires, and the quiet villages of the 
Rheingau, and the wooded tops of th 
Bergstrasse, and ranging on the left 
the luxuriant valley of the Main, in the 
midst of which Frankfort appears in 
fluctuating outlines. 

It was just where the highway breaks 
from the table - land and winds down 
ward towards the broad, green inter- 
vale, rising from which, terrace above 
terrace, is a background of trellised 
vineyards, dotted here and there with 


Before him 


graceful 


chalets and nestling cottages, that 
Herr Schmidt, on his way to Mann- 
heim to tune some musical instru- 


ments, was met with the information 
that the city was in revolt. The revo 
lutionary disturbances which had be 
gun in South Germany, and which for 
many months of 1848 kept the whole 
country in a state of alarm, had at last 
reached the Rhine. There was noth- 
ing, therefore, for our ¢heatre - musikus 
to do but to retrace his footsteps home 
and prepare his family for the eaguar- 
tierung that was sure to come. 

In troubled times this esaguartierung, 
or quartering of soldiers, is a constant 
source of anxiety to German families. 
Whenever there is a mobilization of the 
troops for any purpose, every house- 
holder is liable to be called upon, ac- 
cording to the size of his house or his 
means, to provide quarters for two, 
three, four, six or more soldiers, or one 
or two officers, as the case may be. 
Sleeping accommodations, rations and 
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laundry - work must be forthcoming, or 
else an equivalent in money, so that 
lodging - house keepers and the land- 
lords of inns may be paid. In those 
days the inhabitants of the towns on 
the upper part of the Rhine were kept 
in constant terror. On the one hand, 
they feared being put under contribu- 
tion by the so-called republicans; on 


the other hand, every approach of 


large bodies of the army threatened 


them with billetings. The town of 


Mannheim suffered not a little in the 
latter way. The freest - thinking place 
in all free - thinking Baden, its press 
outspoken almost to license, its public 
men daring and active, its Waffen- 
bruderschaften (brothers-in-arms) large 
and united, it came to be consid- 
ered a kind of revolutionary centre, 
which it was well to keep under 
duress. 
“ Well,” said our friend Schmidt, on 
reaching home and taking his seat at 
‘ the supper - table, ‘the Prussians are 
on the march; in three or four days 
they are expected to be here in Baden- 
Baden, and then we shall have to 
provide quarters, for who knows how 
long? I wish the republicans were all 
in prison. What are we to do if we 
get three or four soldiers to keep for a 
month? or one of those pretentious 
Prussian officers ?”’ 

‘* Well,” said his wife, who was of a 
quiet, resigned nature, “let us wait 
and see. Perhaps we may escape 
after all.” But they all retired to rest 
with troubled hearts. 

Two days had not passed since the 
music - master’s return from his inter- 
rupted excursion, when the peculiar 
rap of a government official was heard 
at the door of No. 471. It was a ser- 
geant of police. The notice, bearing 
the Prussian seal on its face, was direct- 
ed to Herr Karl Schmidt, bidding him 
provide quarters instantly for four sol- 
diers, or one officer, and have them in 
readiness on the arrival of the regi- 
ment. As soon as the policeman had 
left, our friend hastened to the burgo- 
master, who has the arrangement of 
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these matters, to beg that an office 
might not be sent them. 

“We can manage four soldiers well 
enough, for they require only plain 
food and a roof to shelter them: but 
for an officer there must be a room 
and attendance, good cooking and 
wine, and no end of constant atten- 
tion,” 

“Well,” replied the burgomaster, 
“| will do the best I can for you, 
Herr Schmidt, and if previous arrange- 
ments are not made, you shall have 
the soldiers.” 

It was not so to be, however. The 
next day a coach came driving to the 
door; a Prussian lieutenant stepped 
out, ascended the door - steps, knocked 
at the door, and, upon its being opened, 
inquired : 

“Does the Herr Hof - Musikus Karl 
Schmidt live here ?” 

“ Ves,"’ answered Christine, for it 
was she who opened the door, “ Will 
you walk in? 
“Tl am directed to seek quarters with 


you, friulein; here is my _ billeting 
order.”’ 

“©, very well; walk in, Lieutenant. 
I am not fraulein; I am only Christine. 
But I will call my sister, if you will sit 
down.” 

“Thank you,” he said, while his 
gaze was fixed on what was then, in 
its girlhood, as it is now in its mature 
womanhood, the handsomest face in 
Germany. Men admire beauty in the 
other sex without analysis. Many a 
man has fallen in love at first sight, 
without being able, afte: parting, to 
describe a single feature of the divine 
creature. He knows she is beautiful ; 
but how it is so, is unable to tell. A 
woman, on the contrary, first analyzes 
one of her own sex — her nose, eyes, 
brow, chin, neck, shoulders, waist, 
height, proportions, and the like—and 
then admires or is indifferent, as the 
case may be. It was true of Christine 
Schmidt, however, that she was equally 
admired of both women and men. 
Lieutenant von Mayer, when the fai 
girl had left to call Melanie, could not 
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have told whether the vision of loveli- 
ness that had just faded from his view 
were tall or short, brunette or blonde ; 
he only knew that, for the first time in 
his life, he had seen perfect beauty. 
But had he possessed a woman's 
power of setting that flaxen hair, those 
Grecian features, that low forehead, 
dimpled chin, graceful figure, and, 
above all, those large, deep, liquid eyes 
of blue, each by itself, he would have 
known the same. To him—as to 
every one, twenty-four years ago — 
Christine Schmidt marvel of 
beauty. 

“This is the fraulein of the house,” 
said Christine, leading her 
wards the young officer; ‘‘ my sister, 
Melanie Schmidt. She will show you 
your apartment.” 

Fraulein, putting a good face on the 
matter, introduced the Lieutenant to 
the room which he would have to oc- 


was a 


sister to- 


cupy. 

“It is the only bed - chamber of ow 
three which we can give you," she 
said ; and then, running to her mother, 
exclaimed : 

** Alas, dear mother! our worst fears 
have come to pass; here is an officer 
billeted on us.” 

“What sort of an officer?’ 
the kind - hearted dame. 

“A Prussian lieutenant,” 
Melanie. 

“Well, there is nothing to be done 
We must wait and see. It is God's 
will, and we must do our best.” 

The good frau went herself to bid 
the officer welcome ; 
“It is no fault of his, and we must ac- 
commodate ourselves to what we can- 
not help ;" and, receiving him with 
all friendliness, shortly returned to 
her daughters with a far more cheerful 
face. 

“ Well, 


asked 


replied 


for, as she said, 


Mitherkin,” they asked, 


‘‘ what say you to the stranger?” 

** He seems to me,” replied the frau, 
‘to be friendly and unpretending, and 
perhaps he will be less trouble and ex- 


pense than we fear. He said he knew 
how unpleasant billeting was, and we 
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about, but 
We must 


must not put ourselves 
make him one of the family. 
wait and see.” 

And, in fact, such was the character 
that Lieutenant von Mayer bore. He 
was kind - hearted as well as energetic, 
without any assumption of superiority, 
and felt himself to be one of the peo- 
ple, though it might be his duty some- 
times to fight against them. Herr 
Schmidt's impression, when he saw 
his guest, was precisely the same with 
his wife's. Accordingly, before the 
family were retired to rest, they had 
concluded that things were, perhaps, 
best as they were. A point of great 
sympathy was that Herr Lieutenant 
was passionately fond of music. In 
fact, as he told his entertainers after- 
wards, he had chosen the musician's 
quarters in preference to others because 
of his love for music, and because, hay 
ing mutual tastes, their acquaintance 
with each other would be more free 
and agreeable. With every day the 
attachment grew between the young 
officer and the Schmidts. He 
made himself, as he said he would 
thoroughly at home; and they, on 
their side, regarded him as a friend 
In the evenings, after the work of the 
day, they feasted ear and soul together 


had 


on the sweet harmonies of Mozart, the 
profound spirit-stirring strains of Han 
del, the brilliant sonatas of Beethoven 
and the works of other composers 
Herr Schmidt's favorite 
was the violin ; his daughter Christine 
was thoroughly mistress of the piano; 
and Herr Mayer was no indifferent 
player on the flute. And so, uniting 
their powers, the evening hours passed 
by like the wind. 

That the Lieutenant was continually 
more deeply impressed with the charms 
of Christine, was apparent to all. But 
the love - making which is universal in 
England and America, is never per- 
mitted in Germany before betrothal 
Of course the young girl was not ig- 
norant of the feelings had in 
spired — no woman ever is; but when, 
at the end of a fortnight, Lieutenant 


instrument 


she 
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Mayer's regiment received marching 
orders, and he announced his de- 
parture, no whispered word, nor press- 
ure of her hand, nor prolonged gaze, 
had ever told Christine of his love. 

Though the absence of their guest 
would naturally free the Schmidts from 
an expense they were illy able to bear, 
they felt sorry to lose him, and he was 
still more pained to go. Before taking 
leave, he made each a present such as 
his own small pay allowed, and sepa- 
rated from them with a heavy heart 
and many last words. The acquaint- 
ance of the Herr Lieutenant with the 
Baden - Baden fof - musikus family 
seemed to have terminated forever. 
Of course he had promised to look 
them up whenever it should lie in his 
power; but his regiment was about 
being ordered into Silesia, and it might 
be many vears before he could visit the 
Rhine again. However, good - byes 
were said, and Herr Hof - Musikus re- 
marked, when the carriage had driven 
away 

‘Good fellow, he! But we shall 
hardly meet him again.” 

“God only knows that,” said the 
good frau; ‘we must wait and see!” 

Five years the 
afternoon of a lovely June day, when, 
even in Baden - Baden, the song of 
birds and scent of flowers make life 
lovelier and heavy hearts lighter. But 
itis not soin No. 471. There is trouble 
there far greater than the infliction of 
a billeting ticket, or even poverty. 
Herr Musikus is seriously ill, and the 
recovery. 
mother 


pass away. It is 


doctors give no hope of 
With sad _ forebodings 
and daughters nursed their beloved 
friend; and now, after the illness of a 
It is nearly 


have 


month, he lies a-dying. 
and life, like a spent steed, is 
His last words 
are : thee I live! 
Herr Jesu, to thee I die! In life and 
in death thou art my gain ( Dw dist 
mein gewinn).’ He fell into a faint, 
and as the good friu and the patient 
fraulein were attempting to raise his 
head, passed away. 


over ; 
panting for the goal. 
“Herr Jesu, to 


WAIT AND SEE. 
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When the funeral was over and the 
first shock had lost its force, that ter- 
rible question rose before the stricken 
family — How are we to live? The 
widow had nothing more than the 
scant furniture of the house; and the 
earnings of her daughters, even if both 
could be employed all the time, which 
was quite unlikely, were small. It was 
evident that their means were insuf- 
ficient to enable them to keep their 
house, or even to live in Baden-Baden, 
which in Germany is counted an ex 
pensive place. They therefore made 
inquiries among their friends for some 
cheap place, where employment could 
be had for the daughters, so that all 
might live together. At last they heard 
of a small out - of - the - way suburb of 
Strasburg, where, by hiring a single 
room and using the utmost economy, 
they might live. It was hoped that in 
the choir of the miinster the talents 
and musical education of the daughters 
would enable them to get a place, even 
if they failed to obtain pupils; and the 
hope was realized. They removed to 
Strasburg; and it shortly became ob 
vious that, even with their scanty 
means, they might add another room 
to their apartments. 

Prior to the death of Herr Schmidt, 
the name of the Lieutenant had not 
unfrequently mentioned. No 
letter, no mention in the newspapers 
no rumor of their former guest, had 
ever reached them. He might have 
fallen in battle; he might have had 
advancement; he might be married. 
Who knew? And why should they 
think of him, who had so entirely dis 
missed them from his thoughts? 

* He might at least have written us 
a letter to tell us where he is,” said 
Fraulein Melanie. *“ It is quite evident 
that he has forgotten us. Don't you 
think so, Mitherkin ?”’ 

“That is not certain,” 
mother. ‘He may have reasons we 
do not know. We must wait and see.” 

A few days after this conversation, 
our two young friends, in company 
with a number of other choristers of 


been 


replied the 
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the miinster, made for the first time 
the ascent of the famous spire, the 
highest in the world — higher by four- 
teen feet than the great pyramid of 
Egypt even —and in construction the 
masterpiece of airy open-work. Beau- 
tiful as the main building is, over the 
solid work of which is thrown a netting 
of arcades and pillars, making the 
mass look as if it were set in a case of 
woven stone, it does not compare in 
elegance and gracefulness with the 
towering steeple. There is no great 
difficulty nor danger in the ascent to a 
person of ordinary nerve; but the 
stone-work is so completely open, and 
the pillars which support it so wide 
apart, that if the foot were to slip, one 
might possibly drop through the fret- 
work. The height is at the top 468 
feet from the pavement, so that the 
mere thought of an accident on the 
The 
party ascending comprised twenty per- 
sons or more, led by one of the watch- 
men. Within a few feet of the top, 
where the winding stair terminates 
under a carved rosette, a young girl, 
next before our friend Christine in the 
procession, in a spirit of foolish bra- 
vado, made a /firouette. Her foot 
struck the former full in the face, and 
so startled and blinded her that she 
stumbled and began to fall from step 
to step. She might not have fallen 
through the stone net-work. She 
might, perhaps, have checked herself 
in a moment or two, and have es- 
caped at the expense of a few bruises. 
But she fainted as she fell; and, being 
last in the winding line, there was no 
one to give a check to her descent. A 
of terror went up from her 
companions. The watchman shouted 
out some directions, but no one un- 
derstood what he meant. The limp 
body of the poor girl was falling from 
step to step, every moment at the risk 
of being shot through the apertures of 
the tracery, when a gentleman, with 
another party conducted by another 
guide, looked upward, comprehended 
the situation in a moment, and rushing 


steps makes the head giddy. 


scream 


WAIT AND SEE. 


| May, 


forward, seized her around the waist, 
and held her out of danger till the 
watchman and others came to her re 
lief. 

The horror of the situation, and the 
suddenness with which the event had 
come and gone, left Melanie indifferent 
to everything but her sister's escapx 
All danger was past, however, and 
the poor girl was recovering from he: 
faintness, when the rescuer, who stil! 
lingered among the group, to be read 
to render assistance if needed, ex 
claimed : 

“Good God! it’s Christine Schmidt!"’ 

Melanie looked around, and there, 
indeed, but unmistakable, 
stood their old friend, Herr von 
Mayer. He had just arrived from 
Baden-Baden, whither he had been in 
search of the family. Learning that 
they had moved to Strasburg, and that 
his young friends had found employ- 


changed 


ment in the miinster, he had made his 
way there from the inn, and supposing 
them absent at dinner, was amusing 
himself till their return. The renewed 
acquaintance, the gratitude, the expla- 
nations, the walk to the humble abode, 
the introduction to the good mother, 
and the long history each had to give 
the other, need not be recorded here. 
The only change in Herr Captain, as 
he now must be called, was that h« 
more bronzed and somewhat 
stouter. He had been wounded ; had 
been long confined in consequence, at 
the house of his parents, who had 
since died; had been promoted to a 
captaincy, and looked shortly for some 
thing higher. He craved the privilege 
of spending his evenings, while he 
stayed in Strasburg, with his old 
friends, which was, of course, gladly 


was 


granted. 

It soon became apparent, however, 
that Captain von Mayer was not less 
impressed with the womanly charms 
than he had been six years before with 
the girlish beauty of Christine. One 
afternoon, before the return home of 
the young ladies, he sought Frau 
Schmidt, and in an unusually solemn 
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and tender manner, declared his love 
for her younger daughter, her confes- 
sion of love for him, and begged her 
consent to their betrothal. With min- 
gled astonishment and_ thankfulness 
she consented, and them her 
blessing. And now the Captain con- 
fessed that from the very first his heart 
had been won by the beauty, spright- 


gave 


liness, intelligence and gentleness of 


Christine, and that he had avoided the 
revelation of his feelings, even so far 
as continuing the acquaintance by let- 
ters, solely because of the uncertainty 
of his promotion. 
he returned to his regiment, a promise 
having been given that in the coming 
winter, if he could get leave of ab- 
sence, the marriage should take place. 
The time slipped away, and 
in the following January Christine 
Schmidt became Frau Hauptmann 
Mayer, and removed with her husband 
to East Germany. 

It is time to say that our story, in all 
its outlines, is true, and that its char- 
acters - still Captain Mayer 
became successively major, colonel, 
and general, and in the year 1869 
he held the position of Under Minister 
of War in Prussia. As such, he had 
the title of His Excellency, Minister of 
War, General Mayer; and his wife, ac- 
cording to German custom, was ad- 
dressed as Frau Excellency. The great 


soon 


live. 


After a few weeks * 


war has advanced his position and 
added to his fame, so that to-day, in 
Berlin, the daughter of the Baden- 
Baden Hof-Musikus Schmidt 
ranks, through her husband, with the 
highest in and her 
and matronly beauty are the toast of 
the great kingdom. 

But this is not all. 
has left romance for the realm of fact, 
let us add that Melanie was wedded, 
now ten years gone, to a nobleman of 
large estates, and that her husband, 
though twenty years her senior, is not 
only a man every way worthy, but 
knows how to prize the strong good 
sense, sound intelligence, and thorough 
faithfulness of a wife who, though not 
noble by birth, is all nobleness in mind, 
heart and manners. 

Our good Frau Hof-Musikus Schmidt, 
raised above the sordid cares of penury, 
passes her last days alternately between 
the mansion in Berlin and the castle 
Kerkoff near Cologne, as the duties of 
grand-maternity, which occur not in- 
frequently, require. She anticipates 
no troubles, and seeks to escape no 
burdens. In her time of prosperity, as 
Grand-Frau of two high ladies of Prus- 


now 


society, grace 


Since our story 


sia, she still repeats her philosophy of 
life, whatever the and 
ends all controversy by the phrase, 
“We must wait and see.” 

N. S. Dodge. 


occasion be, 





THE DOCTOR IN LOVE. 


THE DOCTOR IN LOVE 


EWITCHING, beauteous, cruel Jane McSparrow ! 
My bosom’s lord no longer its own lord is; 
Inspired by thee, Dan Cupid’s fatal arrow 


Has pierced my apex cordis. 


No knock I heed, nor answer any call; 


No action have in ilium or duodenum ; 
Spleen, pancreas, colon, stomach, liver, all 


Have something very odd in ’em. 


My outward size is fitted to deceive ; 
By stays and padding I’m a hollow sham; 
My inward sighs with painful labor heave 


My wasted diaphragm. 


My brachials are gone, my deltoid dwindles ; 
This pectoralis major’s all unreal ; 
lhese shanks, so shapely once, are now but spindles, 


From lack of popliteal. 


Masseters and molars have no further use; 
For weeks a score I’ve fed on thinnest gruel ; 
(sone is the function of the gastric juice, 


For want of gastric fuel. 


Of best prescriptions I have taken twenty 
** Spts. vin. gal.’ — (1 hardly dare exhibit ‘em! 
* Decoct. Hord. Oct. 1, ter in die ;”’ “ Spiritus Frumentic, 


Cape ad libitum.” 


But all in vain; a subject — a cadaver 
I hasten toward that tenement so narrow ; 
Foredoomed T am, since fated not to have her 


Sweet, cruel Jane McSparrow 
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BOOKS AND 


Birs oF ‘TALK Anour Ilome MATTERs. 
By H. H., author of “ Verses” and 
* Bits of Travel.” Soston : 
Brothers. (Jansen, McClurg & 
Chicago. ) 


Roberts 


Co., 


indetinable charm of 
Mrs. Hunt 


writes; and she seems to have been * in 


There is the 
womanliness in all that Ilelen 
oculated” with the subject of her present 
book. We have 
tender and plaintive, of a true woman com- 


read it with the voice, 


ing to us out of the lines and pleading for 
that venerable piece of conservatism —a 
home. The thing has seemed almost past 
praying for in recent years; so many new 
works and plays, ideas and whimsies, seem- 
ing to get the better of it in the struggle 
for life that habits. 
If it could be 


goes in our social 


done by steam! If only 
education of any possible sort outside of 
home would give it back to us! But all 
our large dreams miss it as hot-houses miss 
the cowslips; and we fear the patience 
which alone can produce it out of the deep 
rich life of 


but slowly and uncertainly return to our 


reflection and affection, will 
eager, grasping and self-centred natures. 
In * Wanted—a Home,” the 


states the problem thus : 


wthor 


than that 
But the 


‘Nothing can be meanet 
* Misery should love company 
proverb is founded on an original principle 
in human nature, which it is no use to 
deny and hard work to conquer. TI have 
been uneasily conscious of this sneaking 
sin in my own soul, as I have read article 
after article in the English newspapers and 
magazines on the ‘ decadence of the home 
spirit in English family life, as seen in the 
large towns and the metropolis.’ It seems 
that the English are as badly off as we. 
rhere, also, men are wide-awake and gay 
at clubs and races, and sleepy and morose 
at their own houses ; ‘sons lead lives in 


dependent of their fathers and apart from 


LITERATURE. 


their sisters and mothers; * girls run about 
as they please without care or guidance 

his state of things is ‘a spreading social 
men are at their wit’s end to 
rhey 


are ransacking ‘ national character and cus 


evil,” and 


know what is to be done about it, 


toms, religion, and the particular tendency 
of the present literary and scientific thought, 
and the teaching and preaching of the pub 
lic press,’ to find out the root of the trouble 
One writer ascribes it tothe * exceeding rest 
lessness and the desire to be doing some 
thing which are predominant and indomit 
able in the Anglo-Saxon race;’ another to 
the passion which almost all families have 
for seeming richer and more fashionable 
than their means will allow In these, and 
in most of their other theories, they are only 
working round and round, as doctors so 
often do, in the dreary circle of symptom 
atic results, without so much as touching 
or perhaps suspecting their real centre 
Ilow many people are blistered for spinal 
disease, or blanketed for rheumatism, when 
the real trouble is a little fiery spot of in 
flammation in the lining of the stomach ! 
and all these difficulties in the outworks 
are merely the creaking of the machinery 
because the central engine does not work 
properly. Blisters and blankets may go on 
for seventy years coddling the poor victim ; 
but he will stay ill to the last if his stomach 
be not set right 

“ There is a close likeness between the 
doctor's high-sounding list of remote symp 
toms, which he is treating as primary <lis 
eases, and the hue and outcry about the 
decadence of the home spirit, the preva 
lence of excessive and improper amuse 
ments, club-houses, billiard-rooms, theatres, 
and so forth, which are the ‘banes of 
homes.’ 

* The trouble is in the homes. Homes 


are stupid, homes are dreary, homes 


are insufferable. If one can be pardoned 
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for the Irishism of such a saying, homes 


are their own worst ‘banes.’ If homes 
were what they should be, nothing un- 
invented which 


der heaven could be 


could be bane to them, which would do 
more than serve as useful 
their better cheer, their pleasanter ways, 
their wholesomer joys.” 

But what zs the cause of this wide 
spreading failure ? 

** Whose fault is it that they are not so? 
It includes gener- 
Sufficient 


Fault is a heavy word. 
ations in its pitiless entail. 
for the day is the evil thereof is but one 
side of the truth. No day is sufficient unto 
the evil thereof is the other. Each day 
has to bear burdens passed down from so 
many other days; each person has to bear 
burdens so complicated, so interwoven 
with the burdens of others; each person’s 
fault is so fevered and swollen by faults of 
others, that there is no disentangling the 
question of responsibility. Everything is 
everybody's fault is the simplest and fair 
est way of putting it. It is everybody’s 
fault that 
dreary, insufferable,— a place from which 


the average home is stupid, 
fathers fly to clubs, boys and girls to 
streets.”’ 

But who can cure the evil ? 

The women who pant for a mission, and 
are vaguely conscious of power to do all 
manly things better than men, ought to 
read her answer : 

* But when we ask who can do most to 
remedy this — in whose hands it most lies 
to fight the fight against the tendencies to 
monotony, stupidity, and instability which 
are inherent in human nature — then the 
answer is clear and loud. It is the work 
of women; this is the true 
women, their ‘right’ divine and unques 
tionable, and including most emphatically 
the * right to labor.’ 

“To create and sustain the atmosphere 
of a home — it is easily said in a very few 
words; but how many women have done 
it? How many women can say to them 


selves or others that this is their aim? To 


keep house well women often say they de 


sire. But keeping house well is another 
affair —1 had almost said it has nothing 


to do with creating a home. That is not 


THE LAKESIDPE REVIEWER. 


foil to set off 


mission of 


May, 


true, of course; comfortable living, as re 
gards food and fire and clothes, can do 
much to help on a home. Nevertheless, 
with one exception, the best homes I have 
ever seen were in houses which were not 
especially well kept; and the very worst | 
have ever known were presided (I mean 
tyrannized ) over by * perfect housekeepers 

“There is an evil fashion of speech 
which says it is a narrowing and narrow 
life that a woman leads who cares only, 
works only for her husband and children ; 
that a higher, more imperative thing is that 
she herself be developed to ther utmost 
clear and writer as 


Even so strong a 


Frances Cobbe, in her otherwise admir 
able essay on the ‘ Final Cause of Woman, 
falls into this shallowness of words, and 
speaks of women who live solely for their 
families as ‘ adjectives.’ 

*« In the family relation so many women 
are nothing more, so many women become 
even less, that human conception may per 
haps be forgiven for losing sight of the 
truth, the ideal. Yet 
Thinking 


in women it is hard 
to forgive _ it. clearly, she 
should see that a creator can never be an 
adjective ; and that a woman who creates 
and sustains a home, and under whose 
hands children grow up to be strong and 
pure men and women, is a creator, second 
only to God. ° . . She will be 
no more an adjective than the sun is an 
adjective in the solar system.”’ 

This little book is full of wisdom. This 
bit of talk about an old question seems to 
us a fine proof of large measurement and 
just proportion in thinking : 

“If our plan of action for an hour or a 
day can be fatally spoiled by lack of mai 
gin, what shall we say of the man who 
leaves himself no margin in matters of be 
lief? no room for a wholesome, healthy 
doubt ? no provision for an added enlight 
enment? no calculation for the inevitable 
progress of human knowledge? This is in 
our eyes the crying sin and danger of elab 
orate creeds, rigid formulas of exact state 
ment on difficult and hidden mysteries. 
The man who ts ready to give pledge that 
the opinion he will hold to-morrow will be 
precisely the opinion he holds to-day, has 


either thought very little or to little purpose, 
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or has resolved to quit thinking alto 
gether.” 

It is worth reflecting upon by all people 
who unwittingly convert themselves into 
lorquemadas, zealous for human forms of 
infinite verity to the point of torturing with 
who are 


physical and moral pains all 


willing to wait for fuller knowledge of 


things imperfectly known. 


LAND OF THE Wuire EL 
WAS AND Is. Compiled 


by George Bb. 


SIAM, THI 
PHANT, AS II 
and = arranged 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
(Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. ) 


Bacon 


There are several attractions in Siam pos 
sessing some special charms for the Ameri 
can reader. It is not only the land of the 
White Elephant and of the Siamese Twins. 
Phere also a king is called George Wash 
ington (the second King, a sort of vice 
president with nothing to preside over ); and 
during the late unpleasantness, Siam was 
ludicrously loyal to the Union, and the late 
King made us all laugh by proposing a 
gift of white elephants. He did not, how 
ever, intend them for war purposes. *“ It has 
occurred to us,’ he says, “that if on the 
continent of America there should be sev 
eral pairs of young male and female ele 
phants turned loose in forests where was 
abundance of water and grass, in any re 
gion of the sun’s declination both north and 
English the torrid 


forbidden to 


south, called by the 


zone, and all were molest 
them, to attempt to raise them: would be 
well; and if the climate there should prove 
favorable to elephants, we are of opinion 
that after a while they will increase until 
there be large herds, as there are here on 
the continent of Asia, until the inhabitants 
of America will be able to catch them and 
use them as beasts of burden, making them 
of benefit to the country; since elephants, 
great size and strength, 


> 


being animals of 
can bear burdens and travel through woods 
and jungles where no cart - roads’ have yet 
been made.”’ He then entered into minute 
details respecting the rearing of elephants. 
We had, at that time, one too many ele 
phants on hand, and respectfully declined 
the well - meant offer. 

We have 


interest in Siam 


more: substantial reasons for 


Che ruling classes there 
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are very friendly to us. Under our mis 
sionaries they are learning civilization with 
great rapidity. ‘The present King was ed 
ucated by an English governess, and prides 
himself pantaloons and 


upon wearing 


speaking English. He has identified pan 
taloons with the habit of standing on one’s 
feet in the presence of superiors, and o: 
dains that all his nobles who put on these 
bifurcate emblems of civilization may walk 
into his presence, instead of crawling there 
after the old fashion. 

These Siamese seem to be the most 
anxious of all the far Eastern peoples to en 
ter into relations of amity and commerce 
with the Western nations, especially with 
those who speak English; and since 1854, 
when the existing treaties were negotiated, 
by Sir John Bowring for Great Britain, and 
by Hon. Townsend Harris for the United 
States, the most 


AUSPICIOUS progress has 


been made in civilization. The King and 
nobles speak and write English, and greed 
ily devour Western science. As yet, the 
old habits are retained along with the new, 
and both make a curious mixture, not alto 
gether unlike the figure of a naked Indian 
surmounted by a fashionable hat 

They differ in a marked way from the 
Chinese in willingness to admit their in 
feriority to Western nations, having none of 
the barbaric pride of the brothers of the 
sun, They are Buddhists in religion, and 
every man is as much married as his means 
will permit. We have in this book a group 
of thirty-nine children of the late King, and 
these are little more than half his offspring. 
He was very sparing of this form of ex 
travagance, but he was supposed to have 
about five thousand people in his family, 
including servants and his wives’ relatives 
As usual, customs of all sorts relating to 
women are the slowest to move off the 


ground, and the women are apparently 


devoted to the old order of things. For 
example: after child - birth, mothers are 
placed close to a hot fire and kept there 
until they roast or get well; and they often 
die of the ordeal. The late King was 
powerless in his own palace to prevent his 
beloved wife’s torture, all the women re 
with successful obsti 


sisting innovation 


nacy 
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Such facts prepare us to appreciate the 
wit of one of their proverbs: “ An ele- 
phant, though he has four legs, may slip; 
Other 


“If a dog bite you, do 


and a doctor is not always right.” 
proverbs are: 
not bite him again; and, “Go up by 
land, you meet a tiger; go down by: water, 
you meet a crocodile,”’ 

Siam, like Egypt and Babylonia, is 
the gift of one river, the Meinam, whose 
floods irrigate the most fertile portions of it. 
It is a land of infinite possibilities, if man 
shall ever learn to resist the seductions of 
Chinese 


told, do most of the agricultural labor, and 


the climate. colonists, we are 
seem here, as in the West Indies, to be 
unchanged by climate; and we should not 
hesitate to prophesy for them the empire of 
all the torrid lands, if their opium habit did 
not seem ineradicable and surely fatal at 
last. 

Bangkok is a city of half a million souls, 
It seems to be growing with great rapidity. 
It has long been called the Venice of 
the East, being a city of canals, or river 
branches, and movement going on in boats. 
But this seems to be changing, and as the 
city grows it gets out upon the banks of the 
Meinam, and is gradually losing its like 
ness to the small dead city of the lagoons. 


New Lire iN New LANpbs: Notes of 
Travel across the American Continent, 
from Chicago to the Pacific and back. 
By Grace Greenwood, New York: J. 


THE LAKESIDE REVIEWER. 


{May 


B. Ford & Co. 
Co., Chicago. ) 


( Jansen, McClurg & 


This book consists of light letters con 
tributed to the New York “ Tribune” du: 
ing eighteen months. 


good 
of their kind, and the kind is the best we 


People bound to Colorado, or 


They are very 


yet have. 
farther, should get the help of Grace for 
their journey; and people who can’t g 
will come as near seeing the country 
through her eyes as it is possible to come 
It has no 


flavor of real estate speculation; but the 


to it while staying at home. 


author is proverbiaily good - natured, and 
saw most things at their best—a little bette: 
than they are to most eyes. She gives one 
a good idea of Mormonism, and her view 
is suggestive of a long tussle to come with 
the “Twin Barbarism.’’ Polygamy has 
grown in Utah into an institution—a social 
habit, with the roots under the rocks—and 
it will hardly be pulled up at all, and pet 
haps not outlived in our day. We say 
“ perhaps,”’ for we get over the spaces re 
quired by change in wonderfully little time ; 
and Mormon society has taken shape with 
a rapidity that takes one’s breath away 
only to think of. 

The author is good to the colonies anc 


watering - places and parks, and they were 
good to her. We earnestly hope that all 
the beautiful things in the Mountain- Lands 
may to all immigrants justify Grace’s good 
report of them. 
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